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Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 


making opportunity. 


Many Direct-By-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail service 
of greatest result-producing efficiency. 


We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


EACH AND EVERY WORD IS TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


PERSONA]E TTERS 


—far beyond the ordinary 


‘Business correspondence receives personal attention; the im- 
personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


at all, while the other gets action. 
The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 
attention it receives. Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders for a salesman. 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything—RESULTS. 


Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter’ appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 


do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 
intelligently used—they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NEW JERSEY 


the shopping center for 
more than a million people, 
resident in a portion of the 


METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


proven to be the most popu- 


lous and wealthy section of 
the entire United States. 


Cultivated by proper advertising 
in its leading Home Newspaper, 
this field cannot help but be 
productive of unusual results in 
any campaign designed to cover 
the Metropolitan District. 


The 


NEWSPAPER 


of this exceptionally fertile 
field is 90% Home Delivered 
and is read by 8 out of ten 
of the English-speaking 
families in Newark. 


Proof of its influence in the 
Home is found in the fact that, 
in Advertising Lineage, it out- 
ranks all six-day Metropolitan 
Newspapers and ranks SEC- 
OND among ALL the six-day 
newspapers published in the 
United States. 


2 
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Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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ay that 


NoRMAN F. KIMBALL was recently ap- 
pointed manager of advertising of the 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Corpo- 
ration, a combination of the American- 
LaFrance Fire Engine Company and 
Foamite-Childs Corporation. 

Mr. Kimball’s experience in the fire 
protection engineering field covers fifteen 
years. He was successively assistant hy- 
draulic engineer at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories in Chicago, chief engineer of 
the former O. J. Childs Company, and 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation. In his new 
capacity he will be in charge of all ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 


LAWRENCE H. WARBASSE has joined the 
staff of Griffin, Johnson and Mann, Inc., 
advertising agents of New York. Mr. War- 
basse was formerly connected with Iron 
Age and Hardware Age and more re- 
cently was advertising manager of J. Wiss 
and Sons Company of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and allied firms. 


Jerome E. Masexk, formerly production 
manager of Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago, is now with the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, also of Chicago, in the same 
capacity. 


CHARLES W. ALEXANDER has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The United 
States Shoe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


M. E. Symonps, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the Inter- 
national Projector Corporation, Chicago, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Dudley Lock Corporation, also of 
Chicago. 


H. S. Letr has joined the staff of the 
M. P. Gould Company, advertising agency 
of New York City. For twelve years Mr. 
Lett has been advertising and assistant 
sales manager of The Faultless Rubber 
Company of New York, producer of house- 
hold rubber supplies. His work with the 
Gould company will be centered princi- 
pally in the production and media de- 
partments. 


Wma. M. CoatswortH of The Mennen 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, was re- 
cently appointed sales manager of that 
company. 


A. C. Lanc, former vice-president and 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, has retired after 
being with the company twenty-one years. 
No one has yet been named to fill the 
vacancy. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Rosert A. WOLFE, who for seven years 
has been a merchandising representative 
and salesman of national advertising for 
The Indianapolis News, was recently ap- 
pointed manager of national advertising. 
Mr. Wolfe succeeds Don BrincE, who be- 
came advertising manager several months 
ago. 

The executive personnel of the advertis- 
ing department of the News now consists 
of Mr. Bridge, advertising manager; 
J. Eart SHEA, assistant advertising man- 
ager in charge of local display; W. H. 
PICKETT, manager of classified advertising 


‘and Mr. Wolfe, manager of national 


advertising. 


GeorcE A. BurriLt, associated with the 
George E. Keith Company, Brocton, Mas- 
sachusetts, shoe manufacturer, has resigned 
his position to join the Boston agency of 
the Kenyon Advertising Company. This 
agency will handle the four year $4,000,- 
000 advertising campaign of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association. 


FRANK C. STETSON has been appointed 
director of sales in Eastern territory for 
the Gillette Tire Company of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. This company recently opened 
a branch office in Boston. 


I. F. BAKER has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Far Eastern department of the 
Westinghouse International Company. He 
comes to his new position from Japan, 
where he has been managing director of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company of 
Japan, president of the American Mer- 
chants Association of Tokio, and acting 
president of the American Association of 
Tokio. His new offices will be in New 
York City. Mr. Baker has been with the 
Westinghouse company since 1909. 


A. Raymonp Hopper, copy chief of the 
Sherman & Lebair advertising agency of 
New York City, has been elected vice- 
president. 


FREDERICK J. NicHoLs has resigned as 
director of the Merchants Service Bureau 
of The National Cash Register Company 
to engage in his own business of market- 
ing and merchandising counsel and ser- 
vice, under the firm name of F. J. Nichols 
Company. The new company will be lo- 
cated in Dayton, Ohio. No successor to 
Mr. Nichols in The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company has been named. 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New Or- 
leans, has opened a branch office in De- 
troit with M. S. Grsson in charge. Mr. 
Gibson has been conducting his own busi- 
ness in Detroit, all of which has been 
taken over by The Chambers Agency. 
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‘The Sales ‘Task for 1928 


F THE fifty rep- 
resentative com- 
panies whose 


quota plans for 1928 have 

been taken by SALES 
MANAGEMENT as indica- 

tive of the sales outlook for the 
coming twelve months, forty-three 
expect their 1928 business to ex- 
ceed that of 1927 and have in- 
creased their quotas accordingly. 
Five are keeping their quotas on 
a level with last year. Only two 
see any reason to anticipate any 
lowering of sales. 


86 Per Cent Optimistic 


This general raising of sights 
for 1928 may help serve as a basis 
of judgment for those concerns 
whose quota figures either have 
not yet been reached or are still 
subject to revision. When 86 per 
cent of a group of leading com- 
panies agree that business condi- 
tions seem to warrant a raising 
of quotas, with an accompanying 
expansion of sales programs, it is 
obvious that the reasons for their 
expectations are well grounded. 

The favorable factors included 
in these companies’ calculations 
ranged all the way from that cited 
by a casket manufacturer, who 
thought business would be good 
in 1928 because mortality in 1927 
was about 60,000 below normal 
and such conditions usually ad- 
just themselves the following 
year, to the manufacturer of auto- 
motive products who believes that 
increased car sales will follow the 
introduction of the new Ford car. 

One company declared that 
business conditions generally will 
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Forty-three Out of Fifty Leading Com- 
panies Will Increase Sales Quotas for 


the Coming Year 


attain higher levels than they did 
in 1927, with prices firmer and 
profits as a whole from manufac- 
turing and industry on a higher 
level. Another gave as its reason 
for raising quotas the fact that 
the construction industry will en- 
joy a better year in 1928 than it 
did in 1927. A third believes that 
the presidential election has been 
discounted, and that with credit 
remaining plentiful and commod- 
ity prices stiffening, which is a 
harbinger of better business, good 
business will result in 1928. 

Among the comments given 
SALES MANAGEMENT during the 
course of this study the following 
are of more than usual impor- 
tance: 


J.J. McKEarin 
Sales Manager, Haverhill Gas Light Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 
OOKING over our 1927 figures 
to date we find that our regu- 
lar appliance sales have increased 
approximately 16 per cent, but 
that our sales of gas fired house 
heating boilers show a decrease. 
This decrease is to be expected 
as this field is limited and sales 
cannot be ‘expected to increase 
year after year under present con- 
ditions. However, we are estimat- 
ing a slight increase in 1928 over 
1927 for this appliance. 
We feel that our regular ap- 
pliance sales in 1928 should show 
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an appreciable increase 
over 1927 and have so 
made up our quota. Busi- 
ness conditions in this 
territory should improve 
somewhat over 1927 al- 
though we look for no exceptional 
increase. We feel that our dis- 
trict representative plan provides 
a method of real scientific mer- 
chandising and with the proper 
supervision and direction, should 
result in a continued increase in 
our regular appliance sales. 

The 1927 increase in regular 
sales over 1926 was accomplished 
despite the loss of approximately 
500 customers due to families 
moving out of town. At the pres- 
ent time it appears to us that 
business in this territory for the 
first six months of 1928 will com- 
‘pare favorably with the corre- 
sponding period of 1927 and that 
next year’s business as a whole 
will show a slight improvement 


over 1927. 


W. C. ALLEN 
Sales Supervisor, The Black and Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 

E FEEL that business con- 

ditions generally in 1928 will 
attain higher levels than they did 
in 1927, with prices firmer and 
profits as a whole from manufac- 
turing and industry on a higher 
level. 

With this thought in view we 
have adjusted quotas for our men 
and branches in most cases above 
the levels of 1927. There are a 
few sections of lesser importance 
where quotas will not be higher 
than those in 1927. However, 
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our total quota for domestic busi- 
ness will average about 714 per 
cent higher than 1927, and from 
foreign business we expect 15 and 
20 per cent increase. 


J.J. WALSH 


Seeretary, Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis 

MUST say that our sales for 

the year 1927 were between 10 
and 15 per cent under 1926, due 
to a variety of causes, one of 
which was the sharp falling off in 
residence building in our territory. 
We are anticipating a moderate 
increase in 1928 and one which 
we hope will make our 1928 sales 
at least equal to those of 1926. 
Our quotas are being based on 
that. In addition we are experi- 
menting with a new method of 
marketing in a limited territory 
so, of course, we hope for a big 
increase, but that does not affect 
the general quotas established for 
the other territories. 


JOHN S. WILKINSON 
Sales Manager, Carnation Milk Products 
Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


HILE we are not anticipat- 

ing any material lessening in 
the generally favorable trade con- 
ditions which have existed for the 
last two years, we look forward 
to increased competitive activity 
and possibly some additional 
changes in distributing channels, 
which may not be altogether bene- 
ficial. We are therefore trying to, 
be entirely conservative in arriv- 
ing at our territorial quota figures, 
but in no instance do we believe 
our sales expectancy will be based 
on a figure lower than our volume 
for this year. 


J. EF. MARTIN 


President and General Manager, 
The Bellevue Mfg. Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


— for certain prod- 
ucts are very greatly affected 
by factors entirely beyond the 
control of the manufacturer. This 
makes it exceedingly difficult to 
lay down a universally applicable 
rule. In our own case we are man- 
ufacturing and marketing auto 
equipment, consisting of trunks 
and trunk carriers, for which the 
market is rapidly expanding, with 
the result that we are making 
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plans for a greatly increased vol- 
ume for 1928. If is our conviction 
that this coming season will be 
a profitable one for the manufac- 
turer of timely products. 


W. M. NEILL 


Sales Manager, Bates Valve Bag Corp., 
Chicago 

DOUBT if any comparison can 

be made between our business 
and that of any other, Our valve 
bag has been on the market for 
only three years, and the second 
year, 1926, we had more than a 
100 per cent increase over 1925. 
This year our increase was over 
40 per cent and next year we are 
planning on a 25 per cent increase. 


G. A. FANELLI 


Secretary, Falcon Packing Co., Inc., 
New York City 

‘HERE are various contribu- 

ting factors which cause us 
to form the opinion that business 
will be good in our particular line 
during the coming year. The first 
is that last year there was a very 
small crop of olives and conse- 
quently they were sold at high 
prices, while for this coming year, 
the conditions are reversed. Nat- 
urally at the close of the current 
year, all wholesale grocers, antic- 
ipating a large crop next year 
with a corresponding reduction in 
prices, have allowed their stocks 
to become very much depleted, 
and it should therefore not be a 
very hard proposition to book con- 
siderable business. 


A. M. Lewis 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
New York City 

T IS unusually difficult for any 

of us to determine sales quotas 
for 1928. The most dependable 
authorities are of the opinion that 
1928 will be a good business year 
but due to the presidential elec- 
tion, a great many things can 
happen of a political nature which 
will upset all our prediction. My 
own Opinion is that just as much 
should be expected of a salesman 
in 1928 as in 1927. 

During recent years, when some 
of us have been extremely busy 
lowering our costs of production, 
we have allowed selling expenses 
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to increase and have coddled our 
salesmen to a point where some 
of them think their job is to sell 
only in the immediate vicinity of 
their homes and not to spend time 
on the railroad trains or in an 
automobile due to the inconve- 
nience of traveling. The most im- 
portant item in any business at 
this time is, in my judgment, re- 
ducing the cost of selling and one 
way to do it is to require larger 
quotas of the individual salesmen 
and expect a littke more work 
from them. In general, my answer 
is that our quotas for 1928 are 
only slightly in excess of those 
for 1927, but if we knew more 
accurately what to expect in 1928, 
our inclination would be to in- 


_crease them for reasons outlined 


above. 


R. H. McNay. 
President, Gilbert & Parket Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

UR business for this year has 
not been as good as for 1926, 
which was a bariner year. How- 
ever as pumps and tanks are es- 
sential in the distribution of pe- 
troleum products, we look for a 
much better business next year, 
and I am advising our sales de- 
partment that we shail expect of 
them a volume of sales equal to 
1926, and am making our sales 
quota accordingly. To meet com- 
petition and lower prices, which 
are severe in our line, we are put- 
ting extensive effort to lower our 
manufacturing costs. 


J. R. Doan 


President and General Manager, 
The American Tool Works Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

E ARE expecting to see a 
fair increase in general busi- 
ness over 1927, and we are antici- 
pating at least a 15 or 20 per cent 
increase. Consequently we will 


increase our sales quotas to that 


extent. ° 


H. G. GRosskE 


President, American Ironing Machine Co., 
Chicago 


E EXPECT to increase our 

business by 25 per cent, but 
this by reason of the subnormal 
volume of 1927 on account of 
change in product, organization, 
etc. 

(Continued on page 1164) 
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HEN a group of my men 
were assembled in sales 
meeting one Saturday 


morning, we were discussing the 
possibility of exerting special 
sales pressure during the forth- 
coming month on the opening of 
new accounts. 


By way of a challenge, I read 
a list of the names of about two 
dozen concerns we had never 
been able to sell—concerns 
which, for one reason or another, 
were regarded by our men as 
thoroughly hopeless. 

“Yes,” commented one of the 
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‘The Price Was 
‘Too High 


By AN OLD SALES MANAGER 
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star men, after 
I had finished 
reading the list, 
“T’d like to see 
anybody sellthat 
Hurdy outfit for 
instance. They 
have bought 
Topnotch air hose for years and 
you couldn’t blast ’em away from 
it with dynamite.” 

The Hurdy concern is a very 
large and powerful manufacturing 
organization. Even after years of 
calling on them we had never 
been able to sell them an inch of 
our pneumatic hose 
—a product they 
purchased in large 
quantities to equip 
jack hammers used 
in the factory. They 
were buying a com- 
petitive hose which 
sold at about twelve 
cents a foot less than 
our hose. The only 
response we had ever 
been able to get 
from their purchas- 
ing department was, 
“Your price is too 
high.” 

It seemed to me 
that if the right kind 
of salesmanship were 
exerted on this ac- 
count, the various 
officials in charge of 
specifications and 
purchasing could be 


“In a day or so Bryant 
and I went back, called 
at the purchasing 
agent’s office, and re- 
quested permission to 
see the samples being 
tested. We went down 
to look at the hose. It 
was wearing beauti- 
fully.” 
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“It’s good hose,” the purchasing agent finally 
admitted, “but we don’t need any right now.” 


made to see why our hose was 
worth the slightly higher cost. 

“Have you ever been in the 
Hurdy shop?” I asked this sales- 
man. 

He said no, and that he was not 
sure he could get in. 

“Let’s go down there tomor- 
row,’ I said to him, “and see what 
we can do.” 

I knew the president of the 
company in a casual way, so I 
reached for the ’phone and called 
him, 


Planning the Approval 

I told him who I was, reminded 
him of my business connections, 
and then commented on the fact 
that I had seen, some time before, 
a piece of news to the effect that 
he was making some big ship- 
ments of his machinery to the 
Orient, to South Africa, and to 
other far-off foreign quarters. 
Then I asked if they were build- 
ing any more machinery of that 
type at the time. 

He told me about several big 
jobs in the plant. Then I said, “I 
want to go through your plant 
some time soon and bring one of 
my salesmen with me. He’s a 
chap who works on a great many 
of our industrial accounts. Would 
that be okay with you?” 

“Sure it would!” he responded. 
“Come down any time.” 

“How about tomorrow?” 

“Fine!” he said. 


So the next day Bryant, my 
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salesman, and I, went down to 
the Hurdy plant, got a pass to go 
through, and started our tour. 
Ultimately, of course, we wound 
up in the shop, which was just 
the place we wanted to be. Im- 
mediately we saw that the air 
hose they were using on their jack 
hammers at that time seemed to 
be pretty well shot up; the fifty- 
foot lengths were spliced many 
times with metal couplings, 
which, of course, makes the hose 
unwieldy to handle, since it can- 
not bend in the places where the 
couplings are put on. A number 
of their hammers were going in 
places where the hose had to meet 
extremely difficult wearing condi- 
tions. One was near the foundry 
where the heat was intense; an- 
other was being dragged through 
quantities of hot oil. 

We got to talking to the shop 
superintendent. 


Selling the Straw Boss 


“This hose seems to be giving 
you a lot of trouble,” I suggested, 
referring by gesture to several 
metal couplings on hose 
being used near us. 

‘“‘Yeah, it’s bad,” he 
agreed. “But you can’t 
help it. There’s none of it 
will stand up any better 
under the pressure we use 
here in this plant.” 

“How much pressure 
do you carry?” I asked. 

“A hundred pounds — 
and that’s maximum for 
this kind of hose.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve 
got a hose that will carry 
that pressure. You'd be 
interested in getting some- 
thing that would give you 
better wear than this, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure I would — if there 
is any such thing,” he 
concluded skeptically. 

“Naturally,” I said, off- 
hand, “it would cost a lit- 
tle bit more, but you'd 

save an awful lot of grief 


and expense down here in the 
shop. . . . I tell you, would 
you be willing to try some of my 
hose if I sent you two fifty-foot 
lengths free? Here’s what I'd like 
to have you do: put my hose over 
there by the foundry and back 
here in the oil — in the two places 
where it has to stand the toughest 
working conditions. Will you do 
that?” 

“Sure I will,” he agreed. 

We went up, then, to the pur- 
chasing agent’s office. We gave 
him something of our usual sales 
talk, but he shut us off with, 
“Nothing doing. Your price is 
too high, and I’m not going to pay 
twelve cents a foot more for air 
hose while the stuff we’re buying 
at the present price is satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Will you take some of our 
hose if I give it to you?” I queried. 
(Not a word was said about our 
tour through the factory.) 

His interest flared up instantly. 
“How’s that?” 

“It’s your business as purchas- 
ing agent to buy the best service 
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“If I send you two fif- 
ty-foot lengths of our 
hose free, will you give 
it a thorough trial mn 
the two places where it 
has to stand the worst 
wear?” 
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for the lowest possible price, isn’t 
it?’ I countered. “I would like to 
send you a hundred feet of our 
hose to test.. I want you to put it 
in the shop in the two places 
where the wear and tear is the 
greatest. Put it in and give it a 
thorough trial. And then I’ll show 


_ you why it’s worth the price we’re 


asking for it.” 

He agreed. But I didn’t want 
him to think we had gone over 
or around him in seeing the super- 
intendent. So I asked, then, if he 
would object if I would go down 
and speak to the factory superin- 
tendent about it, just to see that 
we could have his cooperation in 
making the test. 


A Fair Test 


Again he agreed. So I left my 
salesman there with him—I 
didn’t want the P. A. to come 
with me —and went back to the 
shop. When I saw the superinten- 
dent I told him I fixed the thing 
up with the purchasing depart- 
ment, and the hose would come 
on through as I had promised. 

The hundred feet of 
sample hose went out the 
next day. 

A month later Bryant 
called again at the Hurdy 
plant, but the only satis- 
faction he got was a com- 
ment from the purchasing 
agent that he had had no 
report from the shop as 
yet, on the hose. 


In a day or so Bryant 
and I went back, called at 
the purchasing office, and 
requested permission to 
see the samples being 
tested. In our dealings 
between the two depart- 
ments, we were extremely 
careful not to offend any- 
one, or to give the im- 
pression that we regarded 
one man as more impor- 
tant than the other. We 
hadn’t ever mentioned 
that our initial visit to the 
plant had been arranged 
through the president 
himself. A _ purchasing 
agent is touchy that way 
— he doesn’t want to feel 
that anyone is going over 
his head. 


(Continued on page 1161) 
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“It may be all right, for you, to tie a tin can on a dog’s tail, if 
you are through with the dog. It is never all right for the dog.” 


Three Ways to Start Building an 
Export Business 


tunity for the small 

or medium-sized 
manufacturer —for the 
concern not in the big 
league class — in the ex- 
port field? 

Any concern that has 
been able to get a fairly 
wide and consistent distribution 
for its products in the United 
States may expect sales results 
abroad commensurate with its ef- 
forts. Of course, there will be 
‘Sfs”’ and “ands” and “buts” in 
connection with the suitability of 
its product or products for con- 
sumption in various foreign lands, 
but human desires and needs are 
much the same everywhere and 
the business of anticipating and 
filling them is not so varied or 
complicated as the uninitiated 
might think. Most of the so- 
called “mystery” of foreign trade 
is merely unfamiliarity height- 
ened by distance. 

When you get right down to 
facts, selling in any corner of the 
world is the same as selling in 
domestic markets. There are 
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When You Get Down to Facts, Selling 
in Any Corner of the World Is the 


Same as Selling at Home 


By ENRIQUE C. STEINACHER 


Export Manager, The Moto-Meter Company, New York City 


more refinements, more intrica- 
cies — tariffs, rates of exchange, 
documents, and the idiosyncrasies 
of different peoples — but nothing 
that should unduly tax the mind 
of a management capable of mas- 
tering domestic distribution. 
Comparison with domestic mar- 
kets may be carried further, and 
that was my intention when I said 
that sales. results may be expected 
to be commensurate with efforts. 
Distance lends enchantment, but 
it does not nullify the law of com- 
pensation. Although the Ameri- 
can with a just pride in home may 
get to thinking that South Africa 
and New Zealand and Australia 
and other such distant points are 
off center, they are most decidedly 
on the same old globe with the 
U. S. A., and in the most out- 
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landish places it remains 
true that according as 
the merchandiser sows 
so shall he reap. 

Reaction tosharp prac- 
tices is positive and un- 
mistakable no matter 
how far removed the 
market may be. The 
shortcomings of American export- 
ers in that direction are largely a 
thing of the past, as we have 
learned by experience; but if you 
are thinking seriously of building 
for volume and permanency in ex- 
port trade you should get firmly 
set in your mind that an iron- 
bound policy of absolutely fair 
dealing is the first essential. You 
will learn from experience that it 
is more difficult to maintain such 
a policy in distant dealings than 
in the closer contacts of domestic 
trade; and you will also learn that 
unbending adherence to the high- 
est business ethics is a shade more 
important than at home. 

And by fair dealing I mean a 
fair break all the way through — 
for the wholesaler abroad, for the 
retailer, and for the ultimate 
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consumer. Here is a case in point. 
Some time ago I was called into 
conference with the sales heads of 
a concern that was contemplating 
an export move. They had re- 
cently made important improve- 
ments in their product; in fact, 
the old article was not one-two- 
three with the new. Their store- 
rooms were piled high with the 
obsolete product and they had to 
do something. It hardly seems 
conceivable when it is set down in 
cold type, but some one had 
hatched a scheme for dumping 
this merchandise, soon to become 
hopelessly out-of-date, in the for- 
eign markets. 

It may be all right, for you, to 
tie a tin can on a dog’s tail, if you 
are through with the dog. It is 
never all right for the dog. 

“Are you seriously thinking of 
setting up all the sales machinery 
to dispose of your old product 
abroad?” I asked them. 


Respecting Foreign Fields 

They were. The old product 
had qualities that made it well 
worth the purchase price. 

“Are you planning to build fac- 
tories abroad to continue the 
manufacture of this article?” 

Certainly not! When they had 
disposed of the large stocks on 
hand, they were through with it. 

“The man who buys your old 
product, and his friends who see 
it or read about it or hear about 
it,” I said — “what are you going 
to sell them the second year? Can 
you afford to shut the door to 
foreign customers in your own 
face?” 

The decision —and I knew it 
would be, for they only needed 
some one to tell them what was 
in the back of their own minds — 
was that they would be just as 
fair with their unknown potential 
customers abroad as with their 
friendly clientele at home. The 
old product, though it cost them 
a good bit of money, went back 
into the melting pot. They had 
made an investment in good-will 
—abroad. They have gone ahead 
with exporting plans on the sound 
foundation of fair dealing, and al- 
ready they are drawing returns 
from that investment. 

In getting started in export 
trade, therefore, too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to 
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getting started with the right in- 
tentions. No mistake is more dis- 
astrous or has more lasting evil 
effects than the mistake of think- 
ing that foreign fields may be 
used temporarily for “dumping” 
old products and later, at your 
own sweet will, may be developed 
into a market for quantity sales 
operations. 

How should you go about get- 
ting business abroad? 

There are three ways to begin: 

1—Open your own export de- 
partment, headed by an experi- 
enced man. 


Enrique C. Steinacher 


2—Operate through a combina- 
tion export manager. 

3—Assign a man in your sales 
organization to get business 
through commission houses. 

The choice of method will de- 
pend upon the manufacturer’s re- 
sources to a large extent, but to 
a certain extent also upon his 
long-range plans. 

The first method is best for the 
manufacturer who is after real 
volume over a period of time, and 
who can also afford to speculate. 
By “speculate,” I mean what is 
meant by the term “speculative 
investment”; that is, to put 
money into a proposition in the 
expectation of worth-while prof- 
its in the future, but with the im- 
mediate return relatively small, 
or perhaps non-existent. If the 
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manufacturer secures a compe- 
tent, experienced man to head up 
his export department, he may 
count upon building a permanent 
foundation to carry an increasing 
volume of future business. 

The second method is the next 
best. There are a number of com- 
bination export managers who 
very competently represent 
American manufacturers in for- 
eign trade. The great advantage 
of this method is that the manu- 
facturer, being one of six to ten 
concerns whose foreign sales are 
directed by the combination man- 
ager, pays only one-sixth or one- 
tenth of the common over-head, 
while he gets the full benefit of an 
organized export department. 


Export Methods Defined 


This method has, however, the 
disadvantage that either party 
may terminate the agreement and 
dissolve all connections after a 
stated period of notice. -Thus, al- 
though the manufacturer may be 
satisfied with results, if his line 
does not yield a compensating 
profit in commissions to the com- 
bination manager, he may have to 
start all over again. This is not 
said in disparagement of the com- 
bination manager, for, since what 
the manufacturer chips into the 
common fund as retainer or fee 
goes to meet overhead, the man- 
ager is dependent upon commis- 
sions to build his income and it is 
perfectly legitimate for him to 
seek the most profitable connec- 
tions. It is a point for the manu- 
facturer to consider; if his line is 
difficult to introduce, if it requires 
much missionary work, or if it is 
slow in attaining sales momen- 
tum, he may be better off in the 
end to face at the start the greater 
expense of setting up his own ex- 
port department. 

The third method is little more 
than a make-shift arrangement. 
It may be said for it, however, 
that it does give the manufac- 
turer’s product an entrée into 
foreign markets, and for that rea- 
son it is better to establish con- 


tacts through the mail or by per-_ 


sonal call with commission houses 
from which you may expect to get 
an occasional order to fill a stray 
sale abroad than to do nothing at 
all. Commission merchants in the 
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Can Advertising Discipline Itself 
Without a Censorship? 


@ T THE recent an- 
nual meeting of 
the Association of 


National Advertisers, the 

subject of insincerity in 
advertising was dis- 

cussed with a freedom 

and a frankness not 

usually accorded to so “delicate” 
a topic. It was agreed without a 
single voice in the negative, that 
the public confidence in advertis- 
ing is being seriously abused by 
advertisers who insist upon mak- 
ing claims and promises that are 
insincere, and that advertising is 
in danger of losing its credit with 
the public for this reason. 

There was no disposition on the 
part of the members to shut their 
eyes to the fact that the situation 
is serious, or to dodge their own 
responsibility in connection with 
it. They even went so far as to 
listen with close attention and 
warm applause to Stuart Chase, 
one of the authors of a recent book 
which attacks advertising with 
some degree of particularity, who 
appeared, as he said, simply as a 
representative of the consumer. 
So far as my knowledge goes, this 
is the first time that any organiza- 
tion of advertising men has ever 
betrayed so open-minded an atti- 
tude. 


A Variance of Opinions 


N THE other hand, it seemed 

to be the consensus that 
nothing could or should be done 
about it, aside from persuading as 
many advertisers as possible to be 
truthful and sincere. A _ resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed call- 
ing upon all members of the as- 
sociation to observe the proprie- 
ties, and that was all. 

Both Mr. Calkins and Mr. Ros- 
enfels declared against any form 
of “outside censorship” ; any effec- 
tive means, in short, to compel 
unwilling advertisers to behave 
themselves. If the individual ad- 
vertiser cannot be persuaded to 
stop humbugging the public, and 
if the publisher cannot be induced 
by moral suasion to shut him 
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When the Public Judges Advertising 
“tas Advertising,’ Some Form of Com- 
pulsory Obedience Is Necessary 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


out, why that’s all there is to it! 

To my mind, and to the minds 
of a number of thoughtful adver- 
tising men with whom I have 
talked, that is an “exceedingly 
lame and impotent conclusion. To 
be sure, the thought of a censor- 
ship is unpleasant, whether exer- 
cised from without or within, and 
it would be much more agreeable 
to all concerned to do the thing 
voluntarily, as individuals. Agree- 
able, yes. But practicable, I think 
no. Those who believe that the 
situation can be remedied by a 
process of education or moral sua- 
sion have not clearly grasped, I 
think, what is actually taking 
place in the minds of the people. 

They are relying upon a change 
of heart on the part of a few ad- 
vertisers, relatively speaking, to 
change the public’s attitude to- 
ward those particular advertise- 
ments; but the public’s judgment 
is not passed on particular adver- 
tisements, but on advertising as 
such. What is to be feared is not 
the danger that men will disbe- 
lieve certain claims and promises 
because they are insincere, but 
that they will lump the sincere 
and the insincere together in one 
grand measure of condemnation, 
simply because they are adver- 
tising. 


A Judgment of Youth 


ET me illustrate this with a 
humble example. My son Bill, 

not quite fifteen, is interested in 
radio construction. During the 
past few years he has been build- 
ing one set after another, each 
more elaborate than its predeces- 
sor, the latest being an eight-tube 
affair of very respectable propor- 
tions. It had been some three 
months in the building, off and 
on, as he acquired the funds with 
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which to buy parts, and 
somewhat to the sur- 
prise but greatly to the 
relief of the rest of the 
family, it worked the 
first time he put the 
juice on it. 

Bill is no radio engi- 
neer, of course. He has simply 
picked up, here, there and else- 
where, enough practical knowl- 
edge of the subject to enable him 
to do a successful job of selecting 
and assembling. In that he has 
become reasonably expert, just as 
millions of other people all over 
the country have become reason- 


‘ably expert in one way or an- 


other. 

And naturally enough, while 
Bill has been acquiring his prac- 
tical knowledge of radio construc- 
tion, he has been an inveterate 
reader of radio advertising. Two 
or three times, in the beginning, 
he was played for a sucker, but it 
hasn’t happened recently. I have 
watched with a good deal of in- 
terest, the changes in his attitude 
towards radio advertising, and the 
formation of a settled opinion, or 
prejudice, if you will, on the sub- 
ject. “Advertising,” says Bill, “is 
a gyp.” So far as he is at present 
concerned, that is final. 


Knowing the Truth 


OW I do not believe Bill is 

in the least exceptional. He 
strikes me as a normal, healthy 
human, with enough intelligence 
to learn from experience, and a 
special interest along certain lines 
of activity. In that, he is simply 
representative of two-thirds of 
humanity at least. 

He reads, as everyone else does, 
along the lines of his special in- 
terest, and he judges what he 
reads by what he actually knows 
about the subject. He notes the 
claims of supremacy that are 
made in advertising to the con- 
sumer, for sets and accessories, 
and his lip curls. He reads the 
promises of unparalleled perform- 
ance, and snorts in derision. 

This, then, is advertising. He 
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doesn’t wonder whether the 
claims and promises have any de- 
pendable basis or not. He knows 
they haven’t. He doesn’t moral- 
ize, theorize, or apply any logic to 
the situation. He simply pities 
the poor suckers that fall for such 
stuff, and his judgment on adver- 
tising is based on the advertising 
that he knows the most about. 

It is vastly illogical, of course, 
but I think it is fairly typical of 
what is happening on a rather 
wide scale. For pretty nearly 
everybody, broadly speaking, is in 
these days an expert at some- 
thing. Young or old, rich or poor, 
cultured or stupid, there is some 
one subject at least on which the 
reader’s knowledge is definite and 
dependable as far as it goes, and 
where judgment can be based to 
some extent on practical experi- 
ence. 

He has some line of special 
interest within which his informa- 
tion is to some degree authorita- 
tive, whether it be concerned with 
digging ditches or building tun- 
nels under the Hudson; making 
flaky pie-crust or new patterns of 
electrons; driving locomotives or 
golf balls; studying the military 
tactics of Napoleon or a balanced 
ration for Berkshire hogs. Ap- 
proach him from any other point 
of the compass and he may be as 
gullible as you please, but within 
the boundaries of his special in- 
terest he is not to be fooled with 
impunity. 


Plenty of Prospects 


And I think it is quite safe to 
assume that the ordinary, normal 
individual will form his opinion 
of advertising in just the same 
way that young Bill did; on the 
basis of that section of advertis- 
ing that he is best able to under- 
stand. As a matter of fact, it is 
hard to see how he could othei- 
wise form any opinion of advertis- 
ing at all. 

What does this amount to? 
Let’s take a_ specific. example. 
There are three and one-third mil- 
lions of people directly employed 
in the automobile industry, and an 
additional four hundred thousand 
indirectly employed. Those fig- 
ures were given by James J. Ras- 
kob, chairman of the finarce com- 
mittee of General Motors, at a re- 
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cent meeting in New York. Three 
and three-quarter millions, ap- 
proximately, of perfectly good 
prospects for advertised com- 
modities; food and clothes and 
building materials, candy and cos- 
metics and tobacco, necessities 
and luxuries and entertainment. 
On what is their opinion as to 
the credibility of advertising 
likely to be based? Quite ob- 
viously, I think, it will be based 
on what they know about the 
credibility of automobile adver- 
tising. If the advertising in the 


| porgesabengond with the January 7 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, Charles Austin 
Bates, widely known as a sales counsellor 
and advertising expert, will write a series 
of articles on the “forbidden subjects” of 
advertising. In the first of these he has 
some frank and helpful things to say under 
the title, “If I had $25,000 to Spend for 
Advertising in 1928.” 

Mr. Bates knows the advertising and 
selling business “inside-out,” having seen 
it both from the angle of the manufacturer 
and that of the advertising agent. During 
the time he served as agent and counsellor, 
he directed the expenditure of $20,000,000 
for merchandising campaigns. Regal shoes, 
Robert Burns cigars, the Aeolian, Sherwin- 
Williams paints—these and many other 
products whose names have since become 
internationally known— were among the 
early accounts Mr. Bates handled. One of 
the enterprises of his own financing and 
management was built up to a $3,000,000 
yearly volume, with profits of $300,000 a 
year. 

You may not agree with everything Mr. 
Bates has to say, but we are sure you will 
find his articles stimulating and helpful.— 
The Editors. 


field that they know best is full of 
inflated claims and insincere 
promises, if they have no illusions 
as to its character and purpose, 
what chance has advertising in 
any other field to win their confi- 
dence? 

The problem is too big and too 
broad to be solved by any process 
of resolution by advertisers. 
Without some form of compul- 
sory obedience (whether it is 
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called by the unpleasant name of 
censorship or not) it is hard to 
see how it can be tackled at all. 

For still another reason, I think 
that the projected campaign of 
education and moral suasion is 
bound to be futile. And that is 
because the great majority of ad- 
vertisers do not care at all what 
happens to advertising, or care 
very remotely. They are not in 
the advertising business, though 
we sometimes speak of them as if 
they were. 

They are using advertising sim- 
ply and solely as a means to an 
end, a tool in short. And if the 
tool breaks they will discard it 
and go on with their business. A 
general breakdown of advertising 
would not, as a matter of fact, em- 
barrass them particularly, because 
it would break down at the same 
time for everybody else. No ef- 
fective appeal can be made to 
them on the ground that their ex- 
aggerations and insincerities are 
injuring the credit of advertising. 
They would ask, “What of it?” 

Yet the credit of advertising 
with the public is to a large de- 
gree in the hands of these same 
advertisers, who are not in the 
business of advertising, and who 
do not particularly care what hap- 
pens to the advertising business. 
What price good resolutions on 
the part of the rest of us? 


Shall We Censor Advertising? 


Last Spring we made a tenta- 
tive suggestion of an organization, 
along the lines of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, to control 
the situation by maintaining a 
National Board of Review which 
would pass upon all advertising 
offered for publication, and serve 
as a censor that was representa- 
tive of all factors: advertisers, 
agencies, and publishers. 

We renew that suggestion now. 
Not as the best possible solution 


of the problem by any means, but | 


as the only suggestion that has 
yet been made that promises to 
carry the matter beyond the point 
of mere discussion. From the 
standpoint of the advertiser the 
question may be regarded as one 
of expediency, but for the adver- 
tising agent and the publisher it 
may ultimately prove to be 4a 
question of life or death. 
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When Sales Managers Lend a Hand 
to the Advertising Agency 


AST Fall I stood at 
the entrance of a 
county fair and 


watched a farm paper 
solicitor at work. He 
was hailing every farmer 
who came along, button- 
holing him and soliciting 
subscriptions for a farm paper. 
His talk was all right so far as it 
went, but just how weak it really 
was did not occur to me until 
after he had talked himself out of 
breath at one grizzled old veteran 
who listened with a pained ex- 
pression on his face and finally 
said “no.” 

As the farmer walked away he 
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(Above) Swivel-chair bunk takes 
a back seat for the camera man 
and eye-witness reporter in this 
campaign. Just plain truth, writ- 
ten in the language of the pros- 
pect. 


(Right) Willys-Knight goes all the’ 
way to Africa for copy and pic- 
tures that say more than an entire 
thesaurus of adjectives. 


hesitated a moment, turned 
around and walked back to the 
solicitor. “Does that paper of 
yours tell anything about root 
rot?” he asked the solicitor. 

“Well, I should say it does. 
Here’s a two-page article all 
about it.” 

The farmer fished a dollar bill 
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The Advertising Campaign Bristles nd drab? 
with Facts and Rings as True as an 


Eye-Witness Story 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


from his purse. In a jiffy he had 
paid for a subscription. All the 
fine-spun, abstract talk of the 
salesman fell on deaf ears. All his 
carefully studied spiel went for 
naught because in all his generali- 
ties about the value of his paper, 
he never hit any really definite 
problem. He talked in generali- 
ties. The farmer thought in spe- 
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Martin Sinise stand a Turituinc New Guaprer 
TO THE WorLD-WIDE & ENDORSEMENT or WiiLys- KNiGHT Stamina ! ! 


cific terms. 


The two men were as 
far apart as the poles until the 
farmer gave the solicitor a “lead” 
on which to work. 

How much of our advertising 
today is equally futile and general 
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How much 
of it really gets down in- 
to the real truth of the 
story behind the prod- 
uct? Run through the 
pages of any popular ad- 
vertising medium and 
write your own answer. 

There are hundreds of fine, 
sturdy, honest, useful products 
being advertised in six-dollar-a- 
line space, with copy which seem- 
ingly is written with the idea of 
concealing the real merit of the 
product. 

We might call such advertising 
synthetic were it not for the fact 
that so many synthetic products 
are so good. Synthetic, as a de- 
scriptive term for such copy, 
would be flattering. We'll call it 
swivel chair copy, because the 
writer of it need not abandon his 
comfortable swivel chair to turn 
out a year’s campaign. 

The farm paper solicitor had a 
swivel chair sales talk. Until the 
old farmer came along and gave 
him an idea right from the field, 
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sales were few and far between. 
From then on the farm paper so- 
licitor began asking farmers if 
they had read the latest informa- 
tion on root rot. He stopped 
them, interested them, and sold a 
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high percentage because the prob- 
lem of root rot was right from the 
field — intensely practical and 
vital. 

Now, why can’t all copy be 
written from the field, from the 
vantage point of the eye-witness? 
There are, it seems, several rea- 
sons. First, the client thinks the 
agency man is a word-miracle 
worker. He thinks he has hired 
a man who writes advertising, and 
so he tells the agency man to go 
ahead and “write up something.” 
He will not stand the extra ex- 
pense of sending an agency man 
out into the field where his prod- 
uct is in use. 

He may permit the agency man 
to stroll through the factory, but 
all too often a stroll through the 
factory and a review of past ad- 
vertising, is the only preparation 
for copy-writing the client will 
countenance. Instead of turning 
his agency copy man over to the 
sales manager, and giving the 
sales manager a chance to satu- 
rate the copy writer with genuine, 
time-tested sales facts, the man 
who pays the advertising bills all 
too often dismisses the copy man 
with a wave of the hand, telling 
him to fix up something short and 
snappy in the way of copy. 

When more clients understand 
that good copy is “eye-witness” 
copy, there will be a vast improve- 
ment in the sales power of every 
advertisement. The man who has 
never witnessed a product at work 
is a poor man to write advertising. 
The client who will not stand the 
expense of such preparation for 
copy-writing is putting a mill- 
stone about the neck of his adver- 
tising department. 


Real Evidence in Copy 


It is not always the fault of the 
client, because in many cases the 
client would gladly spend the 
money, if there were someone 
who could “sell” him the idea of 
making a real investigation before 
a word of copy is written. When 
the agency man isn’t big enough 
to stand up and fight for a real ap- 
propriation for fact-finding, a poor 
campaign is almost inevitable. 

One of the best examples of 
eye-witness copy which has 
reached us is the new campaign 
on Fordson Industrial Power 
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units. Ford tractors, we some- 
times call them. In one adver- 
tisement there are forty-five pic- 
tures of Fordsons in use. Think 
of it! Forty-five separate “shots,” 
which somebody had to direct, 
and for which some photographer 
had to be paid. In addition to the 
forty-five pictures there are list- 
ings of thirty-one industries 
which do or could use Fordsons. 
And with each industry listed 
there are suggestions for the use 
of Fordsons in this particular in- 
dustry. 

There is not one word of gen- 
eral statement in the entire double 
page spread, not a word of blah 
about the universal appeal of 
Ford products, or a line of copy 
about the carefully selected ma- 
terials, vast factories, or superior 
workmanship which goes into 
Fordsons. Such bombast is un- 
necessary when real evidence is 
presented as it is in this adver- 
tisement. 


Making Facts Interesting 


Why can’t all advertisements 
be as helpful and interesting? 
Why can’t every full-page adver- 
tisement bristle with facts as this 
one does? Because somebody — 
all too often the man who signs 
the checks — thinks it isn’t worth 
while to go to all this trouble. 

Here is a paragraph from the 
Fordson advertisement: 

“Timber operators: operating 
high and drag lines, loading 
logs, pulling loads of timber as 
locomotive, on rails, clearing 
brush and snow, general road 
hauling of equipment.” 

Seven uses listed in this one 
short paragraph. There are thir- 
ty-one similar paragraphs. Now 
compare such an advertisement 
with another, the leading para- 
graph of which says: 

accomplishments rest 

upon a granite rock of founda- 

tion of unprecedented knowl- 

edge of ———— building > 
and ends with this: 

“Unrivalled resources, ex- 
pressed by demonstrated abil- 
ity and wealth of facilities, have 
gained for the recogni- 
tion of pacemaker in this 
swiftly advancing industry.” 

Perhaps all that was said in 
these two paragraphs is true. We 


have little doubt of the truth of 
the statement, but what puzzles 
us is why some of the “unrivalled 
resources” were not explained, 
pictured, or made more easily re- 
memberable. The product adver- 
tised is beyond question a good 
one, yet there seems to be noth- 
ing to be said abo::t it other than, 
“Unrivalled resources, demon- 
strated ability, wealth of facilities.” 

Yet this product has distin- 
guished itself in many enterprises. 
It has records of achievement 
which would make copy that 
bristles with facts, copy that 
needs no adjectives to convince. 
If some one with a trained report- 
er’s mind could go out and dig up 
facts about this product, the re- 
sult would be a series of adver- 
tisements that would grab the 
public interest immediately and 
make more sales. 

But perhaps it is too much trou- 
ble. Possibly the advertiser him- 
self isn’t entirely sold on advertis- 
ing, and doesn’t take it seriously 
enough to permit any extra ex- 
pense in digging out the real 
story of his product. 

In recent issues of the general 
magazines, an automobile adver- 
tiser takes a full page to tell the 
world that owners of his cars 
wave at each other when they 
meet on the highway. What a 
delightful custom, if the yarn is 
true! We hope none of them look 
back at each other while waving 
and land in the ditch as a result 
of their super-courtesy to fellow 
owners. 


Swivel-Chair Copy 


This is another example of 
swivel-chair copy and swivel-chair 
illustrating. Anyone could have 
written the entire advertisement 
without lifting himself from the 
old office chair. It required no 
investigation, no seeking for sales 
data, no digging for the same sort 
of story the salesmen tell pros- 
pects. Just an idea, a few words, 
a picture — and behold! A seven 
thousand dollar page of adver- 
tising. 

Will it sell automobiles? We 
don’t profess to know, but we do 
know that an advertisement of 
Willys-Knight cars in the same 
issue has a lot more appeal —a 

(Continued on page 1168) 
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Color in Selling—Where and 
When It Pays 


The First of a Series of Studies on © the effectiveness of 


PROMINENT 
A cloak and suit 

manufacturer not 
long ago was discussing 
the selling value of color 
in advertising in its re- 
lation to black and white. “We 
could prove from our records,” he 
declared, “that color is_ better 
than black and white, and we 
could also prove that black and 
white is better than 


the Use of a Potent New Sales and 


Advertising Force 


gan illustrating drapery fabrics in 
color their returns improved 1,600 
per cent. Another advertiser 
made this enlightening comment: 
“A page of watch advertising, 


the advertisement. If, in 
addition to this color, a 
wash of yellow is placed 
over the illustrations of 
the watches, giving them 
something of the appearance of 
gold, 100 per cent is added to the 
effectiveness of the original ad- 
vertisement done in black and 
white only.” 

These _ instances, 


color. 


“However, the re- 
sult ‘of our own 
thought in this mat- 
ter caused us to put 
eight pages of color 
in the spring cata- 
log, sixteen pages in 
the fall, thirty-two 
pages the next spring 
and 100 pages the 
following fall. 

“Tt costs us about 
three times as much 


fora page in color in W this issue SALES MANAGEMENT begins the publication of a 

series of articles relating to the profitable use of color in selling 
and advertising. The studies upon which these articles are based have 
been made by the Dartnell editorial staff in collaboration with the head 
of a nationally-known advertising agency. Recent data gathered by 
Dartnell has been added to all other available material on this im- 
portant subject, the whole prepared by an advertising man whose 
studies of the use of color in selling entitle him to recognition as 
probably the best-qualified man in advertising work to write such 


our catalog as for a 
page in black and 
white,” he continued, 
“and our history in 
using a continually 
increasing amount 
of color in our cata- 
log is the best an- articles. 
swer I can give as 
to our conclusions.” 

Sears, Roebuck 
and Company are re- 
ported to have had 
similar experience 
with color in cata- 
logs. This mail 
order house found 
that sales of corsets 
increased 50 per cent 
when the line was 
featured in color in- 
stead of in black and 


The first of the series introduces some of the advantages and 
limitations of color, both in the production of merchandise itself and in 
advertising it. It establishes the character of the subject and expresses, 
to a degree, the need for an analysis of color as it is applied to 
advertising. 

Next month it will be followed by a discussion of the profitable 
use of one extra color in advertising. Twenty specific instances will 
be cited to show how color has been employed scientifically in prac- 
tically every medium other than newspapers. The second of the series 
will take up, as well, the trade mark possibilities of a color scheme 
and how it may establish an advertising identity. 

Throughout the year we will continue to publish the results of 
these studies on color, reviewing in turn the most modern developments led with a signifi- 
in its use and its application to selling and advertising—The Editors. 


and dozens of others 
like them which 
might be cited, show 
that this is an age of 
color. The fact is 
reflected in daily life 
and in the changed 
physical aspects of 
almost any line of 
merchandise, as well 
as in the pronounced 
popularity of color 
in advertising. 

If the product is 
colorful it would ap- 
pear inevitable that 
its advertising must 
be likewise. It has 
not been easy to con- 
vince sales manag- 
ers that the consid- 
erably increased ap- 
propriation for color 
iscommeasurate with 
returns. The adver- 
tising manager is 
less stubborn. But, 
despite the innumer- 
able hindrances and 
handicaps, we feel 
safe in saying that a 
far more liberal use 
of color in all forms 
of advertising, coup- 


cantly more intelli- 
gent use of it, con- 


white. In the case 


of wall paper the 
gain reached the amazing figure 
of 1,200 per cent. Other depart- 
ments showed sales increases 
ranging between these two ex- 
tremes. 

It is also understood that when 
Marshall Field and Company be- 
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running in black and _ white, 
pulled a certain number of re- 
turns. When the same page ap- 
peared in a colored border, with 
the words, ““Free—send no money 
—trial at our expense — etc.” in 
color, about 50 per cent is added 
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stitutes one of the 
greatest single de- 
velopments of the generation. It 
is the modern idea in advertising. 

In the selling of his product, the 
manufacturer now acknowledges 
that there is a sales psychology in 
color. It becomes a live part of 
his strategy. Color is used to 
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achieve definite objectives in the 
face of existing trade conditions. 
And this same strategy and analy- 
sis must, of course, actuate the 
use of color in advertising. It is 
not a power to employ hastily 
nor with profligate disregard of 
what is to be accomplished. If 
color does not at once justify its 
use in a profit sense, then the 
campaign is unscientific. And al- 
though many factors of advertis- 
ing remain bafflingly proof 
against scientific analysis or proof, 
the use of color is less a matter of 
guess-work. There is a dollars- 
and-cents method of summing up 
results. Moreover, the reasons 
for the profitable use of color can 
be estimated in advance. . 

When campaigns are up for 
discussion, we so often hear the 
remark, “Yes, but is color worth 
while? Can its use be justified? 
We have been getting along satis- 
factorily with black and white. 
Why add this cost? Can you 
prove that color will produce 
greater results?” 

This series of articles will un- 
dertake to answer such ques- 
tions; it will discuss the ethics of 
color and its reactions on people 
. and on sales. It will touch upon 
the possible economies which are 
possible, and follow the story of 
color in advertising through every 
campaign channel. 


Color in Various Forms 


ke IS a singular fact that such 
skepticism as exists relative to 
color in national magazine cam- 
paigns, or even in direct mail or 
dealer literature, overlooks en- 
tirely the proven facts of a past 
and a current regime. Who can 
question the efficacy of color in 
window displays, for example? Or 
in street car cards, posters, coun- 
ter cards and all forms of outdoor 
advertising? No institution thinks 
of issuing black and white dealer 
displays. The expense attached 
to street car cards or to covers 
for consumer booklets has not 
been up for argument. Some ad- 
vertisers approached the _ prob- 
lem of trade magazine and na- 
tional magazine campaigns in 
color with as much fear, doubt 
and trepidition as if it represented 
some strange and wholly new ex- 
periment, quite likely foredoomed 
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to represent criminal waste. 

In the more familiar depart- 
ments of color advertising, it is 
occasionally true that a_ sales 
manager will count costs with an 
eagle eye. “How many colors 
will it require to do this job?” is 
a query often heard by engravers 
and lithographers, and a printing 
may be nipped off by some eagle 
of the royal exchequer, who is 
blind to the fact that the extra 
color was needed to produce a 
certain, definite and greatly-to-be- 
desired result. 


No Definite Rules 


VERY individual advertising 

job presents a problem exclu- 
sively its own, and it would be fu- 
tile to set hard and fast rules. 
Some illustrations profit by the 
guarded use of color while others 
are irreparably weakened by a 
policy of retrenchment. Some 
men, in power, insist upon more 
color than is actually needed, la- 
boring under the weird delusion 
that if color is employed, there 
should be a riot of it; others lean 
to an economy of color, where 
rainbow tints are a part of the 
commercial program. 

And it is in this field that we 
intend to give helpful and educa- 
tional advice, based, not on the- 
ory, but by the grim and relent- 
less conclusions reached by those 
who have solved their problems 
in a school of intensive research 
and experience. Color is being 
used today when color is not 
needed and may well prove a to- 
tally unnecessary burden. Some 
advertisers use full color when 
one or more would more scien- 
tifically assist in projecting the 
story. Sometimes, it is a matter 
of old-fashioned good taste, for 
some people are color blind, or 
suffer from an unsafe and abor- 
tive conception of color. It is not 
to be supposed that the public is 
uneducated in this regard and in- 
disposed to the artistic psychol- 
ogy of color. We live, today, in 
an age of rapidly increasing ar- 
tistic consciousness. Our homes 
are better, architecturally, and 
these homes are far more artistic, 
inside, than they were fifteen 
years ago. 

An appreciation of the niceties 
of color, the story-telling lan- 


guage of color, is widespread, de- 
spite what the advertiser may 
think on the subject. A discrimi- 
nation exists which makes it all 
the more necessary for campaigns 
to look with respect upon how 
the colors they employ will be 
considered by the majority, or by 
the exclusive class of persons to 
whom a campaign may be ad- 
dressed. 

It has been far easier to sell the 
unprogressives, since they them- 
selves have had an opportunity to 
witness the remarkable effects 
produced by color when applied 
to the product. A concern manu- 
facturing kitchen cabinets was in- 
duced, through its rather young 
sales manager, to put out a few 
models.in pleasing shades, despite 
the fact that tradition said there 
should and could be no radical 
departure from white enamel. His 
associates freely predicted disas- 
ter. The idea was a mad one. But 
this sales manager had merely 
anticipated, with keen vision, a 
nation-wide change which was des- 
tined to sweep the boards clean 
of former kitchen equipment, and 
to create a splendid new demand 
for a long list of accessories. 


Anticipating a Fad 


E secretly issued a brochure 

in colors, reproducing five 
models of cabinets in alluring col- 
ors. Nor were these colors chosen 
haphazardly. They were the result 
of several interviews by the sales 
manager with a famous domestic 
science expert and a professional 
decorator. The factory did go so 
far as to Duco a few cabinets in 
the specified colors, but there was 
no appreciable amount of organi- 
zation enthusiasm. The older 
members of the company were 
frankly contemptuous of this up- 
start’s plan. He would put sen- 
sationalism into the business and, 
to a degree, degrade the institu- 
tion’s prestige. 

Those brochures had not been 
in the hands of dealers more than 
a month before orders began to 
come in by wire, letter and per- 
sonal calls. Dealers pleaded for 
exclusive handling arrangements. 
It was an idea that caught on in- 
stantly and swept the market, 
from end to end. And, being first 
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How One Salesman Fits His Demon- 
stration to His Product 


HERE is a small 
town in the hills 
of Pennsylvania 
by the name of Potts- 
ville. Located in the cen- 
ter of the coal mining 
district, 65 per cent of the 25,000 
people who make up its population 
are coal and industrial workers. 

Last spring was one of the poor- 
est seasons in the history of Potts- 
ville business. Conditions in the 
coal industry were unsettled. Many 
of the mines were shut down, with 
a large number of miners out of 
employment. Local industries were 
running on part-time. Few people 
had money to spend for much of 
anything, and new automobiles 
were the last things they thought 
about. 

In the face of this situation, 
things didn’t seem so bright for 
Pottsville’s twenty automobile 
dealers. It looked like a long, late 
Spring to them, and for most of 
them it was. But there was one 
striking exception. He was Spen- 
cer Pope, local dealer—and sales- 
man—of Marmon cars. 

On the surface it would seem 
that a man who would attempt to 
sell Marmon cars in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, during the Spring 


“4 man does not have to be 
a good talker if he knows how 
to put his product through 
its paces,” declares Spencer 
Pope, the Marmon salesman 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
whowon a nation-wide contest 
and a trip around the world. 
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Ina Small Pennsylvania Mining Town, 


Spencer Pope Outsold Every Marmon 


Salesman in the Country 


of 1926, automatically placed him- 
self in a class with those two other 
famous disciples of optimism: the 
salesmen who tried to sell, respec- 
tively, electric fans to Eskimos 
and fur coats to South Sea Island- 
ers. Pope handled one of the few 
high-priced cars in the Pottsville 
market, yet while the dealers of 
cheaper cars were bewailing the 
depression which had their town 
in its grip, he outscored every 
other Marmon salesman in the 
country ! 

The occasion was the $45,000 
contest promoted by the Marmon 
Motor Car Company between 
April 11 and June 11. Marmon 
salesmen of the metropolitan cen- 
ters, the wealthy suburbs, the 
prosperous smaller cities,in short, 
nearly anywhere else, all seemed 
to have a vastly better chance at 
first prize than Pope. Probably 
not one in fifty of the other men 
taking part in the contest had 
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heard of Pottsville. But 
they have heard of it 
since. 

Pope proved himself 
the best Marmon sales- 
man in the country, and 
one of the biggest contributing 
factors te his leadership is his 
method of demonstrating. He is 
the best salesman because he is 
the best demonstrator. There are 
other reasons, of course, such as 
the fact that during the three 
months of the contest he did not 
eat an average of one meal a week 
at home, but Pope himself thinks 
his demonstration plan turned th 
trick. ; 

“[ have a demonstration course 
which I can cover in twenty 
minutes,” he explained recently, 
“but that comparatively short 
stretch includes every conceivable 
road condition and offers an op- 
portunity to display all the fea- 
tures of riding and steering ease 
incorporated in the car I sell. 

“My course begins with half a 
mile of very rough road to dem- 
onstrate riding comfort, a steep 
hill on which to display power, a 
sight upward grade where I dem- 
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onstrate low speed in high gear 
and acceleration, and a _ street 
where I show turning radius. Of 
course, all along the route I am 
talking of steering ease and brak- 
ing. I only give speed demonstra- 
tions when requested. 

“The minute we return from the 
- demonstration I ask the prospect 
to buy. If he does not then give 
the desired answer I turn to a 
discussion of features of the car 
which emphasize points of great- 
est appeal to the prospect. I be- 
lieve in explaining the features of 
the car on the demonstration. The 
prospect knows then what the car 
will do. The remainder of the time 
I spend talking about why he 
should own it. 


Ten Prospects a Day 


“First of all, however, comes 
the demonstration. I never miss 
an opportunity to demonstrate, 
for I consider the performance of 
a car its strongest endorsement. A 
man does not have to be a good 
talker if he knows how to put his 
product through its paces.” 

Pope is the first to admit that 
a good demonstration and a bril- 
liant selling argument are useless 
unless they are applied to a sufh- 
cient number of prospects. He 
makes it a point, he declares, never 
to see less than ten prospects a 
day and sometimes as many as 
twenty. And he has found by ex- 
perience that the best time to 
apply these demonstrations and 
selling arguments is between five 
o'clock in the afternoon and 7:30 
in the evening. 

“We are all alike in that we are 
more willing to spend money after 
dinner than we are before,” he 
continued. “Since that is the ideal 
time to sell cars, during the $45,- 
000 contest from April 11 to June 
11, I did not eat an average of one 
evening meal a week at home. In 
fact, for two entire weeks I did 
not eat a single evening meal at 
home. I spent all day and every 
night demonstrating and talking 
to prospects. Therein, I believe, 
lies half the battle, because con- 
stant contact with many prospects 
will insure a good margin of 
buyers. 

“Another important point is to 
use only common sense selling 
arguments, and the first of these 
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is to tell the truth. A sale is built 
on confidence and confidence is 
built on truth. 

“T have in mind one salesman 
who would double his sales if he 
would stick to the truth. This 
chap is a hard worker and makes 
a very good first impression. He 
has a pleasing personality, always 
smiles, his customers like him, 
and he believes in the car. On top 
of all that, he is enthusiastic, but 
strange as it may seem, that is his 
fault. He is so enthusiastic that 
he sometimes loses his judgment. 

“As a result he makes state- 
ments which are far-fetched and 


which immediately cause a doubt- 


ful impression in the minds of his 
prospects. He places himself at a 
decided disadvantage. A negative 
reaction follows which tears down 
all the good impressions the sales- 
man created in the beginning. 
“Many times customers say to 
me, ‘I suppose you are so wrapped 


up in the Marmon that you can’t 
see any other car.’ I admit frankly 
that there are plently of good cars 
on the market, and that all of 
them have some excellent fea- 
tures. It is a salesman’s work to 
show that there are features of 
his own product, however, which 
others do not have.” 

Spencer Pope won a trip around 
the world by adapting his sales 
work to the principles he has out- 
lined. Summarized, they consist 
only of telling the truth, seeing a 
large number of prospects, work- 


- ing evenings and demonstrating. 


These are all things other good 
salesmen do, but not to the degree 
that he does them. That is the 
reason a salesman of high-priced 
cars in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
walked away with the prize money 
in a contest open to salesmen in 
territories hundreds of times bet- 
ter, from the ordinary standards, 
than his. 


Calls Smaller Business Road 
to Larger Profits 


HAT worshippers at the 

shrine of bigness in business 
are discovering that bigness and 
efhciency do not always go hand 
in hand, was asserted by Alvin E. 
Dodd, manager of the department 
of Domestic Distribution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in a recent address 
before the Cincinnati Advertising 
Club. 


“The struggle for great vol- 
ume,” said Mr. Dodd, “has been 
carried on with too little regard 
to the cost of getting the business. 
The over-extension of trade ter- 
ritory and sales effort, the multi- 
plication of varieties and the at- 
tempts to meet the requirements 
of too wide a range of customers, 
all with the purpose of building a 
bigger business, have resulted in 
many cases in the piling up of 
expenses and an increase in the 
number of red ink items on the 
unfavorable side of the business 
ledger. . 

“The most hopeful sign on the 
business horizon is the rapid de- 
crease in the worshippers in mere 


size.”” The American business man 
is beginning to weight the costs 
of increased volume against the 
profits. He has found that often- 
times the smaller business will 
pay the larger profits. Efficiency 
rather than volume is beginning 
to be the accepted standard. 


PLUMBERS LAUNCH 
CAMPAIGN 


HE Plumbing and Heating 

Development League of 
Philadelphia, composed of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers in the Phil- 
adelphia area, and the Master 
Plumbers of Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 
Inc., advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsellors, to direct their 
campaign. 

Newspaper advertising will be 
used for the purpose of strength- 
ening the Master Plumber as an 
outlet for heating and plumbing 
products and of educating the 
public in the health importance 
of modern sanitary and heating 
equipment. 
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A Sales Training Plan That Makes 
Salesmen Want to Study 


NEW bank building 
Ane just been com- 

pleted in one of 
Chicago’s suburbs. It was 
an impressive structure, 
all that such an institu- 
tion should be to reflect 
an atmosphere of 
strength, dignity and sta- 
bility. It cost in the neighborhood 
of a million dollars. 

Its massive columns, stained 
glass windows, mahogany wood- 
work and glistening tile and 
marble lent to the interior an ap- 
pearance entirely in keeping with 
the services it was built to render. 
But after putting the best of de- 
sign, materials and workmanship 
into the building itself, the direc- 
tors had voted to spend a paltry 
$3,000 for the furniture and fur- 
nishings which were to equip it. 
They evidently reasoned that it 
was time to begin economizing; 
the building had cost them plenty 
of money, so they would cut down 
somewhere else. 


Diplomacy Made This Sale 


There was a dealer of the Com- 
mercial Furniture Company, man- 
ufacturer of Lincoln desks, in that 
particular suburb. He had tried, 
unsuccessfully, to obtain the con- 
tract for fitting out the new bank. 
But his recommendations were 
not heeded, and an order for the 
$3,000 worth of furniture had 
been placed with a big Chicago 
furniture store. There seemed to 
be nothing the Lincoln dealer 
could do about it. 

So acute was his disappoint- 
ment, however, that he wrote 
D. A. Beeler, general sales man- 
ager of the Commercial Company, 
to explain the situation to him. 
He was enough interested in the 
bank of his community to object 
to having all the effect of its new 
building spoiled by inferior, cheap 
furnishings, yet nothing he had 
been able to say could change 
matters. He, therefore, asked 
Mr. Beeler’s assistance, urging 
him to go out to the town and 
talk to the directors. 
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How the Commercial Furniture Com- 
pany Rewards Salesmen Who Took Its 
Course of Instruction on the Basis of 


Those Who Pass the Best Examination 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


At the next meeting of the board 
of directors Mr. Beeler was on 
hand. The dealer, who was a de- 
positor in the bank, had been able 
to arrange an appointment for 


S IS the case with hundreds of other 

concerns, the Commercial Furniture 
Company’s sales have always depended 
upon how much dealers’ salesmen knew 
about its product. Increases in sales have 
been limited by the extent of salesmen’s 
knowledge and effectiveness. 

It was to prevent sales being lost 
through salesmen’s ignorance that the 
“Lincoln Course of Instruction,” described 
in this article, was prepared. There are 
five lessons in the course, one for each 
week. But it was not enough merely to 
send the course to salesmen and dealers 
hoping that it would be read and studied. 
Accordingly, this company devised a 
scheme for determining accurately to what 
extent the course was studied and how 
successfully the principles taught could 
be applied to every-day sales work. The 
scheme took the form of a problem to be 
solved when the five weeks’ lessons were 
completed. 


him to speak before the meeting, 
not as a salesman but merely as 
an authority on bank furniture. 
When Mr. Beeler got up to talk 
he congratulated the directors on 
their taste in building a structure 
of such beauty and utility. He 
commented in glowing terms on 
the type of architecture they had 
selected and the care with which 
it had been faithfully observed. 
Then he said that, purely as a 
matter of interest, they would 
probably like to hear something 
about the different periods of fur- 
niture which would harmonize 
with a building of that sort. He 
pointed out that the treatment of 
the interiors of such institutions 
as banks follows the architectural 
designs and styles of different pe- 
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riods and that the style, 
therefore, largely influ- 
ences the selection of 
furniture. 

Taking the floor plans 
of the building, he told 
what recommendations 
he would have made if 
he had been consulted 
before the furniture was _ pur- 
chased. Basing his suggestions on 
the rooms each executive was to 
occupy and the kind of work he 
was to do, the arrangement of the 
rooms, their sizes and other con- 
siderations, he told what furni- 
ture would go into each one. He 
explained why one particular pe- 
riod of furniture would be suit- 
able where others would not be. 

As he went into his subject 
further one of the directors inter- 
rupted him. * 

“How much would all that cost 
us?” he wanted to know. 


Embellishing the Product 


“T can’t say just how much it 
would cost,” Mr. Beeler replied, 
“because there are other things 
besides furniture necessary to 
equip a building properly. There 
are the carpets, draperies and any 
number of other things to be con- 
sidered. To go over the problem 
completely would require more 
time than I’ve yet given it.” 

By that time the directors had 
become so much interested in the 
subject that they authorized him 
to go ahead with the preparation 
of a definite proposal. A day or 
two later he was back with a list 
of the pieces they would require 
and their prices. The outcome of 
his visit was the cancellation of 
the $3,000 order and the placing 
of an order for $15,000 worth of 
furniture with the local dealer. 

The reason Mr. Beeler had suc- 
ceeded where the dealer failed was 
because he talked in terms of at- 
mosphere, dignity and prestige 
while the dealer was merely sell- 
ing furniture. The distinction, in 
the office equipment business, is a 
big one. And it is almost as pro- 
nounced in any other business. 
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The other factor responsible for 
the sale — and in this respect Mr. 
Beeler frankly admits that he held 
a decided advantage —was the 
element of knowing all about the 
product, a knowledge that ex- 
tended beyond the technical con- 
struction of his product to include 
its uses, arrangement and _ har- 
mony with its surroundings. It 
was a knowledge, moreover, which 
came as the result of an intensive 
study which the dealer had not 
yet been privileged to undertake. 

At the time Mr. Beeler had 
been connected with the Commer- 
cial Furniture Company for only 
three months. How in that short 
space of time he had learned 
enough about the construction 
and use of office desks and chairs 
to outsell a dealer who had been 
handling the line for years is an 
interesting endorsement of the 
course of instruction inaugurated 
by the company when he joined it. 


Furniture Was New Field 


For fourteen years Mr. Beeler 
had been associated with the office 
appliance field. He had sold and 
managed the sale of filing sys- 
tems, cabinets and all the other 
office equipment distributed by 
the organization to which he be- 
longed. When he went with the 
furniture company last March as 
general sales manager he knew 
practically nothing of the manu- 
facture of desks except that many 
of the dealers and salesmen who 
had been selling them for years 
knew little enough also. 

His first work, then, was to out- 
line a series of lessons on the 
office furniture business which 
was to be known as the “Lincoln 
Course of Instruction.” It was 
during the two or three months 
necessary to compile the data 
which went into this course of in- 
struction that he gathered enough 
knowledge of the industry to make 
the sale described at the begin- 
ning of this article. The same 
things he learned, when imparted 
to the rest of the sales organiza- 
tion, are expected to prevent the 
repetition of such occurrences as 
that of the suburban dealer who 
was unable to prove convincingly 
that $3,000 worth of furniture 
would not answer the needs of a 
million-dollar bank building. 
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The Commercial Furniture Com- 
pany sells exclusively through 
“legitimate” dealers, the term 
“legitimate” meaning, in this in- 
stance, dealers in office equip- 
ment who stock and display office 
furniture. Sales of Lincoln desks, 
consequently, have always been 
limited by the number and effec- 
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The Men 


on the Cover 


WAS forty years ago that 
A. H. Stringe, president and 
founder of the Commercial 
Furniture Company, laid the 
first foundation for the later 
development of the Lincoln 
line of desks, At the time he 
became connected with one of 
the country’s largest furniture 
manufacturers which likewise 
operated a retail store. During 
his fourteen years of associa- 
tion with that organization he 
contended that a demand could 
be created for quality desks, 
for stock desks which were at 
once useful and ornamental. 


In 1906 he began directing 
his own company, the Com- 
mercial Furniture Company. 
Since then Lincoln desks, cred- 
ited with being the largest 
complete line in the office fur- 
niture industry, range from 
“the best that’s made to the 
cheapest that’s good,” as the 
company’s slogan expresses it. 
There are desks to meet any 
need, from the 900 commercial 
grade line to the 19,000 French 
Renaissance suite, which are 
two of the fifteen complete 
lines produced by the company. 


Standing beside Mr. Stringe’s 
desk in the photograph on this 
cover of SALES MANAGEMENT 
is D. A. Beeler, who last March 
came into the business as gen- 
eral manager of sales and ad- | 
vertising. For fourteen years 
Mr. Beeler was connected with 
one of the largest concerns in 
the office appliance field. He 
brought to the Commercial or- 
ganization the plans and ideas 
for promoting sales described 
in the accompanying article. 


tiveness of the collective dealer 
organization. Since only in the 
larger cities are there more than 
a handful of exclusive office equip- 
ment dealers, and many of those 
are not equipped to handle a line 
of desks through a department 
conducted for that purpose, any 
sales increase of sizable propor- 


tions would have to come through 
improving the existing dealers 
rather than through launching 
campaigns to enlist new dealers. 
Expansion was to be carried on 
intensively, in other words, in- 
stead of extensively. Education 
seemed to offer the most certain 
way of bringing about this im- 
provement. 


Training the Salesman 


It is a recognized fault in nearly 
every industry that too few sales- 
men know their business. They 
do not know their product, its 
uses or the best way of selling it. 
In preparing this course for sales- 
men who are responsible for sell- 
ing his product Mr. Beeler di- 
rected it toward the goal of 
“salesmen who can speak with 
authority.” He believed that if 
salesmen were taught something 
about the history of the company, 
about the various steps in the 
manufacture of its desks and 
chairs, about the different types 
of furniture and how they are 
adapted to certain uses, and about 
how to undertake to sell them, he 
would have gone a long way 
toward increasing sales. 

The Lincoln Course of Instruc- 
tion, as it was finally completed, 
is divided into five sections, which 
are given to salesmen once a week 
for five weeks. Section One deals 
with the company. It traces its 
history from its founding thirty- 
nine years ago through its growth 
and expansion up to the place it 
occupies in its industry today. The 
text, consisting of twenty-six mul- 
tigraphed, well-spaced pages, is 
liberally illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the company’s plants, 
officers, trade-mark and organiza- 
tion chart. It is interestingly writ- 
ten and gives its readers a ro- 
mantic picture of the firm whose 
products they have reason to be 
interested in. 

Section Two takes up the Lin- 
coln construction standards and 
methods. It is technical informa- 
tion prepared in an untechnical 
way. The various types of lumber 
are described and illustrated, clear 
pictures are given of factory oper- 
ations, and although this section 
takes up no more pages than Sec- 
tion One; it is enlivened by nearly 

(Continued on page 1154) 
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Every man was required to present his solution to the weekly problem before the sales meeting. 


How We Detect the Blind Spots in 
the Salesman’s Knowledge 
of His Product 


E, IN: common 

\) \) with many other 

concerns selling 
specialty lines involving 
a service angle, found 
that a considerable mea- 
sure of our sales resis- 
tance was due not to out- 
side competition so 
much as to the competi- 
tion of the salesman’s lack of 
knowledge about the things he 
had to sell. 

Accordingly we devised, some 
months ago, a simple study plan 
which, when linked up with work 
in weekly sales meetings, has 
proved most effective in keeping 
our sales force well informed, and 
in furnishing the men with a 
broader working knowledge of the 
line to apply to cases met every 
day in the field. 

We sell a rather wide line of 
store and office furniture and fix- 
tures, including lines of both our 
own make, and of other manufac- 
turers. In many cases our sales- 
men must make a survey of the 
needs of the customer, then make 
recommendations as to suitable 
equipment, and bid on the entire 
job in competition with a number 
of other firms. If a buyer wants to 
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Vastly Improved Field Tactics Result Scag Sigg 
When School Room Study Methods Are ‘1, 
Employed for Weekly Sales Meetings 


By C. A. NETZHAMMER 


Sales Manager, The Northwestern Furniture Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


reorganize his entire filing sys- 
tem, for instance, it is up to us to 
show him what kind of equip- 
ment will give him the best ser- 
vice, the kind which will make 
the files readily accessible, and 
that will occupy the least amount 
of space possible. 

One of our salesmen might be 
letter-perfect in his knowledge of 
our safes, for example, yet he 
might be weak in analyzing the 
customer’s requirements. 

So we hit upon two ideas for 
improving the salesmanship of 
our men, both from the point of 
view of knowledge of the prod- 
ucts themselves, and from that of 
helping prospects to solve specific 
office layout problems. Both are 
borrowed straight from the school 
room. 

Each week one member of the 
sales force was asked to prepare 
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a questionnaire covering 


These questionnaires 
were then passed out at 
sales meetings to be 
filled in by the salesmen. 
The papers were subse- 
quently graded and bul- 
letins issued showing 
the intelligence standing 
of the various men. 

The questions were framed so 
as to include every sales point the 
salesman might have need to 
know in closing a sale. Here, for 
instance, are some of the queries 
from the questionnaire on safes. 

1. What are the four most im- 
portant requirements a safe 
should possess? 

(Answer: A. Structural 
strength. B. Heat resistance. C. 
Burglar proof. D. Must take fil- 
ing equipment economically.) 

2. How many sizes of safes in 
the new Meilink line? 

(Answer: Four.) 

3. Is this safe constructed on 
the same principles as the ones 
made for Globe-Wernicke? 

(Answer: Yes.) 

4. What is the trade name for 
our insulation? 

(Answer: Thermo-cel.) 
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5. What label is on Globe-Wer- 
nicke safes? 

(Answer: B.) 

6. What test must a safe go 
through in order to obtain a “B” 
label? 

(Answer: Put in furnace, sub- 
jected to heat of 1850° F. for 2 
hours. Tem. inside safe not over 
300° F. Subject to 1750° F. for 1 
hour and dropped 30 ft. on con- 
crete platform littered with brick. 

7. How many rivets in a 301 
safe? 

(Answer: 85 or 100.) 

8. Name five cities in which we 
have had eight safes in bad fires 
in the last eight months. 

(Answer: Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Schindler, Oklahoma; Lansing, 
Michigan; Pawhuska, Oklahoma ; 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana.) 

9. How is insulation put in 
safes? 

(Answer: In plastic state then 
hardened.) 

10. Can the back of the safe be 
taken off with a screw-driver? 

(Answer: No. Angle frame 
would have to be removed first.) 

11. Name twelve users in city. 

(Answer: N. W. Cas. & Surety 
Co.; Koehring Machine Co.; Po- 
lish Loan & Bldg. Assn.; Natl. 
Jeweler’s Supply Co.; B. A. L. 
Czerwinski, etc.) 

12. What clause is there in 
every insurance policy that al- 
most compels a merchant to buy 
a good safe? 

(Answer: A clause that does 
not insure records.) 


Facts About the Line 


SERIES of twelve question- 
naires gave the sales force a 
rather thorough-going review of 
the principal facts about the 
equipment in our line. The tabu- 
lated results brought out some ex- 
tremely interesting things. 
Here is the summarized stand- 
ing of twelve men on the series: 


Intelligence Standing 


Salesman Average Average 
aS ete pos, 939 93.9 
B 92.7 92.7 
c 89.7 897 
ED” scichicoberes tes: 96.6 88.8 
Pe Se aed 87.1 87.1 
F 83.3 83.3 
G 90.4 828 
Be. shes 89.7 822 
ey ee eae eee eaten 93.7 78.0 
. Dera 91.6 76.3 
K 90.4 750 
I 925 57.8 
aac ee a oe a 


The Intelligence Average is the 
figure obtained by averaging the 
grades on all the papers each man 
turned in. The Standing Average 
is the average over the whole 
series, which takes into account 
failure to hand in papers, ete. 
Both sets of averages are required 
to obtain an accurate idea of what 
each man on the sales force did 
for the entire course of these 
questions. 

These results bore out our 
theory that while many of the 
men were equipped with plenty of 
facts about the goods they were 
selling, their real weakness lay in 
analyzing the customer’s require- 
ments and in applying the knowl- 
edge to the wide variety of prob- 
lems they were encountering 
every day in the field. 


Applying the Knowledge 


i fee highest intelligence aver- 
age was made, we noticed, 
on a desk appliance which we 
have absolutely failed in market- 
ing. In order to reach this weak 
spot (not only on this appliance, 
but on the whole line) we followed 
the questionnaire series with a 
series of problems. 

One problem was assigned each 
week, and the case chosen was 
typical of the every-day run of 
problems met in the field. Each 
man was asked to bring his own 
solution to the particular problem 
assigned, to the weekly sales 
meeting, and make the presenta- 
tion exactly as he would make it 
to a buyer. 

To give an adequate idea of our 
method of approach on_ these 
cases, here is problem Number 3 
as presented —exactly the kind 
of thing any man on the force 
might have put up to him at any 
time: 

A customer of mine now has in 
use 24 sections of our old style 
No. 1701 V. L. in 229 finish. Each 
one of these sections, as you 
know, has 3 files. There are six 
low bases, 4 inches high, and 
six tops. 

He desires to discard these and 
install four drawer upright verti- 
cal files. In the new equipment 
he wants to provide for at least 
10 per cent increase in filing ca- 
pacity. 

Please give this customer the 
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following service and informa- 
tion: 

1. How many inches of filing 
space has he in his present equip- 
ment? 14 inches x 72 File, equals 
1008 inches. 

2. How many lineal feet of floor 
space does his present equipment 
consume? 

20 feet 8 inches. 

3. How many square feet of 
floor space does his present equip- 
ment consume? 

29-5/18 59 feet. 

4. How many upright vertical 
filing cabinets will he require to 
take care of his needs as outlined 
above? 

10 for 1020 inches. 

11 for 10 per cent more, equals 
1122 inches. 

5. How many lineal feet will 
this new equipment consume? 

15 feet 1% inches. 16% x11. 

6. How many square feet will 
this new equipment consume? 

35.22. 

7. How many inches of filing 
capacity are you providing for? 

1122 inches. 

8. What is the cost of these fil- 
ing cabinets (total) ? 

2 — 2000 — 16.00. 

1 — 2041 — 52.00. 

$572.00 less 16 2/3 equals $490. 

9. Submit a plan of this laying 
out, giving all dimensions, length, 
breadth and height. 

10. What subdivisions of Ang- 
ular Tab Guides would you rec- 
ommend for this equipment? 

1200 for 44 files and special 
guiding. 


Touching the Weak Spots 


HE wide variation between 

the solutions offered by the 
various members ofthe force to the 
same problem, brought us face 
to face with the price competition 
question. Quotations on one prob- 
lem varied as widely among the 
members of our own sales force, 
as they might have varied be- 
tween a group of competitors. 
This was due, of course, to the 
manner in which the salesman 
analyzed the buyer’s  require- 
ments. 

We lost no time in pointing out 
to salesmen who repeatedly re- 
ported the loss of a sale because 
the price was too high, that this 

(Continued on page 1153) 
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How Bakelite 


Uncovered 
New Uses 


for the 
Product 


By A STAFF REPORTER 


T IS not uncommon for sales 
executives to be confronted 
with the problem of increas- 

ing sales through the discovery 
of new uses for an old product. 
Occasionally it becomes necessary 
for a concern to discover who and 
where the prospects are that can 
use a new product. What is it 
really good for anyway, and who 
can use it profitably? Who ac- 
tually knows? The answer prob- 
ably is, no one man or single 
group of men. 

Recent history is full of in- 
stances where concerns have gone 
along for years in the belief that 
their market was strictly limited, 
only to find an immense oppor- 
tunity for expansion when educa- 
tional advertising was set to work 
to uncover new uses, and accus- 
tom the public to them. Listerine 
is a recent and obvious example. 
And there are many more. 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, for example, was 
thoroughly convinced at the start 
that the 8,000 banks in the coun- 
try represented the ultimate mar- 
ket for adding machines, and that 
the company’s expansion would 
be limited by the rapidity with 
which new banks were estab- 
lished. The idea that the adding 
machine could be applied with 
profit to industrial and mercan- 
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tile accounting generally, was a 
discovery that came later. 
Sometimes it is possible for a 
concern to visualize new uses for 
its product, and set to work di- 
rectly to capitalize them. Often- 
times, however, they cannot be 
clearly visualized in advance, and 
it is only by educational advertis- 
ing of the right sort that they can 
be uncovered. As a matter of 
fact, when educational advertis- 
ing of the proper sort is applied 
they begin to uncover themselves. 
A concern may strongly sus- 
pect, for example, that its prod- 
uct could be used by manufac- 
turers of heavy hardware, with- 
out being able to tell exactly how 
or where. But the manufacturers 
of heavy hardware will tell where 
it can be used fast enough, if their 
interest in the product is once 
thoroughly awakened. They can 
be trusted to make the application 
to their own business (in which 
they are most vitally concerned) 
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when once they have clearly 
grasped what the product is and 
what it will do. 

Educational advertising for the 
purpose of promoting new uses 
that are definitely known is com- 
mon enough. But the use of edu- 
cational advertising to uncover 
the possibilities for market ex- 
pansion is not so common, though 
it is quite as important, and when 
properly applied may be quite as 
effective. 

Some fourteen years ago, for 
example, the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion approached the problem of 
marketing a new material—a 
synthetic chemical compound, if 
that is a proper mode of expres- 
sion— which had some of the 
characteristics of rubber, and 
some of the properties of cellu- 
loid, without being comparable to 
either of them. The creation of 
this new product was a gorgeous 
triumph of chemistry after gen- 
erations of heartbreaking effort, 
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and it brought blushing honors 
thickly upon the inventor, Dr. 
Baekeland. ; 

It was doubtless highly useful 
on a rather broad scale, but just 
exactly how and where was some- 
thing of a question. The inventor 
himself reviewed his own knowl- 
edge of industrial processes (no 
slight equipment, it may be 
noted) and was able to think of 
exactly forty-three industries in 
which the stuff might be useful. 

Forty-three industries would 
represent a rather sizable mar- 
ket, to be sure, and the ordinary, 
normal practice would probably 
be to rest content with that as a 
starter at least, and to accept it 
as more or less of a finality. Asa 
matter of fact, the company had 
no notion of accepting forty-three 
industries as constituting its hori- 
zon, and as a result the big prob- 
lem today would be to find as 
many as 43 industries in which 
the product is not in use. 


Reaching the “Big Guns” 


This result (and the end is by 
no means yet) has been accom- 
plished through a number of dif- 
ferent means, but a major factor 
has been the type of educational 
advertising above referred to, the 
stimulation of an active interest 
in the subject, which would lead 
the prospect (actual or remotely 
possible) to begin wondering 
where and how the product could 
be applied to his own business. 

The principal feature of this ad- 
vertising is a book, “The Story of 
Bakelite,” by John Kimberly 
Mumford, which makes no effort 
to sell anything or to seek in- 
quiry, but is, on the contrary, ex- 
actly what it purports to be from 
the title. This book is now in its 
third edition, some 25,000 copies 
having already been distributed, 
and though it is frankly enough 
an advertising publication, a large 
proportion of the issue has been 
bought and paid for at the rate of 
a dollar a copy. 

This has happened simply be- 
cause the book is in itself of suffi- 
cient interest to create a demand 
for additional copies, which are 
sold by the publishers, The Stili- 
son Press, who also own the 
copyright. If the name of the 
Bakelite Corporation is men- 
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tioned at all in the book, I over- 
looked it. : 

The book in itself is not par- 
ticularly pretentious (eighty 
pages, bound in boards, with a 
three-color illustration pasted on 
the cover), but is sufficiently dig- 
nified to get past the office Cer- 
berus whose function it is to see 
that unsolicited advertisements 
are deposited in the receptacle 
provided for them. It gets 
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Dr. William J. Reilly 


AS AN expert market ana- 

lyst and former professor 
of marketing at the University 
of Texas, Dr. Reilly is be- 
sieged with questions from 
sales managers on this im- 
portant subject. In an early 
issue he summarizes the points 
about market research sales 
managers are most interested 
in and gives answers to the 
questions most frequently 
asked. 
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through to the desk of the higher 
executive to whom it is sent when 
the company suspects that it 
might be worth his while to “dis- 
cover” Bakelite, and do a little re- 
searching for them on his own 
hook. And when it gets there, the 
chances are excellent that it will 
go home in the higher executive's 
coat pocket. 

For no matter how thoroughly 
convinced the casual reader may 
be that he doesn’t need any Bake- 
lite today, the story is almost 
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certain to hold his interest and 


arouse his curiosity. By the time 
he is through he has acquired 
(quite unconsciously and _ pain- 
lessly) a pretty clear understand- 
ing as to what Bakelite is and 
what it isn’t, and he wouldn’t be 
human if he didn’t begin think- 
ing about it in connection with his 
own business. And if anything 
practical comes of his thinking, 
he can be trusted not to keep it to 
himself. That the book has been 
successful is evidenced clearly 
enough from the fact that the 
third edition is just recently off 
the press. 


Poor Economy 


This success is mainly due, 
without much doubt, to the pres- 
entation of the subject matter, 
and the treatment that the au- 
thor has given it. It is true 
enough that the subject offers an 
opportunity that is unusual, but 
so are the opportunities to pre- 
sent it to the lay mind in a form 
that is deadly dull or totally in- 
comprehensible. It is _ simple 
enough to issue an order for a 
book on a great triumph of syn- 
thetic chemistry that will catch 
the interest and arouse the imagi- 
nation ; but it is not by any means 
so simple a matter to get it. 

The pedestrian copy-man, how- 
ever skilled he may be in tackling 
the routine advertising problem, 
will almost inevitably make a 
hopeless botch of it. The com- 
pany found this out, as a matter 
of fact, for two complete manu- 
scripts were charged off as a total 
loss before the present text was 
even begun. However good he 
may be at his normal job, the 
copy-man will find a certain diffi- 
culty in letting the light of com- 
mon day shine through such 
terms as “hexamethylenetetra- 
mine,” for example. 

To condense into eighty pages, 
a “story” which begins in the car- 
boniferous forests of prehistoric 
ages, and ends with the conclu- 
sion of the World War, making it 
interesting the while and leaving 
a reasonably clear-cut idea behind, 
requires an equipment that is not 
ordinary, to say the least. And 
right here it may as well be said 
that with advertising of this 

(Continued on page 1160) 
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Margin Between Ford Sales and 
Production Widens 


HEY waited a 
long time for it, 
but the fond 


dream of all automobile 
salesmen finally came 
true. It became a reality 
the three days between 
December 2 and December 5 
when 10,000,000 people, of their 
own accord and volition, trouped 
into Ford exhibition halls and 
showrooms in every corner of the 
country. And the full realization 
of their hopes sprang into being 
when several hundred thousand 
of them, almost unsolicited, 
signed orders for new Fords, de- 
posited their down payments and, 
for the most part, didn’t even 
mention the unwelcome term, 
“trade-in.” 

How the new car was received 
in different trade centers over the 
country was described in the last 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. In 
the two weeks that have elapsed 
since that time, dealers and their 
salesmen have had a chance to 
stop long enough to catch their 
breaths, sharpen their pencils, 
take out fresh order books and get 
the orders they missed during 
those first frenzied days. It’s a 
new experience in the lives of au- 
tomobile salesmen to keep so busy 
writing up orders that are literally 
forced on them, that they don’t 
have time to go out hunting for 
prospects, and they seem to like it. 


Delivery in Sixty Days 

EFORE the formal showing 

of the model A Ford on De- 
cember 2, 350,000 orders — with 
down payments—had already 
been placed with dealers by cred- 
ulous people who didn’t even 
know what the new car was go- 
ing to look like. By December 
20 it was estimated that this fig- 
ure had almost doubled, that the 
total number of orders in dealers’ 
hands approached 700,000. De- 
liveries are being promised in six- 
ty days at the latest, in spite of 
the fact that production is not ex- 
pected to reach the maximum out- 
put of 12,000 a day until the first 
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Orders Already in Hands of Dealers 
Are Estimated at Anywhere Up to 
700,000, While Assembly Plants Are 


Not Yet in Operation 


of June at the very earliest. 

At the present time all new cars 
are being manufactured in the 
River Rouge plant. None of the 
branch assembly plants is yet in 
operation, but the 84,000 work- 
men employed at River Rouge 
should be able to turn out no in- 
considerable number of cars. A 
survey of orders received for three 
cities alone shows a total of 150,- 
000 cars required between now 
and the middle of February. 
Dealers in the New York market 
have orders for 100,000, Chicago 
will require 40,000 more, and De- 
troit has signified its willingness 
to take 10,000. Orders on hand in 
smaller cities and towns all over 
the country are in proportion to 
their sizes and, taken as a whole, 
reach a staggering figure. 


Good Leads Plentiful 


Cy. Chicago agency, L. W. 
Shanesy and Company, had 
orders for 444 cars, with deposits, 
up to Saturday night, December 
17. Another, the Fries-Malwitz 
Motor Company, reports sales of 
390 in the last two weeks, while 
all of the forty-five other dealers 
in the Chicago radius report sim- 
ilar high totals. Local dealer 
organizations are not in the de- 
moralized condition many people 
suppose. All the larger ones kept 
their sales forces intact, and now 
that sales activity is keen, are 
protecting the salesmen who 
stayed with them. During the six 
or seven months of comparative 
inactivity they kept the men on 
drawing accounts, although it was 
a drain of no small magnitude on 
their resources. As soon as pros- 
pects stop coming into the show- 
room in sufficient numbers to 
provide salesmen with all the 
leads they can follow up, they 
will begin an active campaign of 
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combing Chicago for 
sales. 

In two weeks 1,500 
people have visited one 
average-sized showroom 
-on the West Side. Two 
hundred and seventy of 
them signed cards at the show- 
room, and those of them who have 
not already either signed con- 
tracts or been visited by salesmen 
will be canvassed as soon as time 
permits. 

This situation in Chicago is 
typical of that existing practically 
everywhere else on a_ smaller 
scale. Even though no models 
have been given dealers for dis- 
play, those in their showrooms 
having merely been loaned by the 
Ford Motor Company, supplies 
are .expected before Christmas 
and shortly after the first of the 
year a few deliveries can be made. 
The larger metropolitan centers 
were not favored when the first 
cars were available. As a matter 
of fact, city dealers have had a 
harder time getting cars than 
those in the small towns, as in the 
cities there usually were central 
exhibition halls where the cars 
were displayed. 

Reports from other parts of the 
country, while still incomplete, 
give a fairly accurate picture of 
the selling activity. All over the 
country orders are pouring in at 
an unprecedented rate. 


125,000 in Three Days 


FFICIALS, at the Ford Com- 

pany’s assembling plant at 
Baum Boulevard and Morewood 
Avenue in Pittsburgh, reported on 
Monday evening, December 5, 
that 1,021 orders for new cars had 
been taken since the car was first 
put on exhibition three days be- 
fore at Motor Square Garden, the 
majority of these being received 
at the Garden. 

Previous to this, it was said, 
3,500 orders had been taken 
“sight-unseen” from those who 
showed their faith in the Ford 
Motor Company, by going so far 
as to order a new model before 
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even the slightest details of de- 
sign or cost were available. It is 
reported by company officials that 
125,000 persons viewed the new 
car while on exhibition. 

But one door of Motor Square 
Garden where the car was on 
view was used as an entrance, 
and the counting: was much facili- 
tated thereby as well as the hand- 
ling of the crowds. All remain- 
ing doors were needed as exits. 

A special detail of twenty po- 
licemen were on hand throughout 
the exhibition, both inside the hall 
maintaining order and outside 
handling the crush of traffic 
brought about by the rush to see 
the new Ford product. 

Cars were parked for squares 
about the Garden, although the 
days and evenings were bitterly 
cold and police had their work 
keeping traffic in motion. Sales- 
men from the company assem- 
bling plant were kept busy answer- 
ing questions and explaining the 
salient points of the car while 
representatives. of the various 
Ford distributing agents were on 
hand to take orders in specially 
arranged booths. 

_ Following the two days at the 

Garden, the display of the new 
cars was moved to the local Ford 
assembling plant to be on exhibi- 
tion for one week, and officials 
report that it brought 15,000 per- 
sons the first day. 


100 Quick Orders in Baltimore 


RIGHT and early’ Friday 

morning of December 2 hun- 
dreds of persons were standing at 
the doors of the Court Square 
Building in Baltimore, waiting to 
be given their first glimpse of 
Ford’s mystery. ,Despite the 
heavy downpour of rain all 
through the day, thousands of 
persons visited the display room. 
It has been estimated that there 
were 100,000 of them, but, the 
most interesting part of the visits 
was that more than a hundred of 
them resulted in the placing of 
orders for the new models. 

The more than a dozen Ford 
dealers of this city gave little no- 
tice of the new Ford outside of 
the general advertising. This was 
not due to lack of interest, but be- 
cause they believed they could not 
have said any more than was al- 
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ready being told in the Ford ad- 
vertisements. For the past few 


months they had carried short ad- - 


vertisements the gist of which 
was to “Wait for the New Ford, 
before you buy any car.” The 
people waited, much to the worry 
and grave concern of dealers. 

In connection with the display, 
the Associated Baltimore Ford 
Dealers daily carried an an- 
nouncement that the new Ford 
would be on display December 2 
to December 16, on the first floor 
of the Court Square Building, 
Calvert and Lexington Streets. 
The public was advised to see the 
nearest Ford dealer for pictures 
and full details of the new car 
and to see the car at the show 
place listed above. The Court 
Square Building was the only 
place where the new models were 
being shown. None of the local 
Ford dealers had any of the 
models in his establishment. 
However, in anticipation of re- 
ceiving some in the near future, 
their display rooms have been 
fitted up lavishly. 


Building a Prospect List 


N EFFECTIVE method was 
employed for obtaining a 
prospect list. When persons en- 
tered the entrance of the display 
room, cards were handed them 
with the request they sign before 
leaving and drop them in a recep- 
tacle near the exits. The card car- 
ried the information that the re- 
quest was only being made in order 
to send valuable information and 
literature about the new Ford. 
The manner in which it was done 
conveyed to many that it was im- 
perative to sign the cards before 
leaving. Now local dealers have a 
prospect list large enough to keep 
them busy for many months. 
Baltimore automobile dealers 
have suffered a great loss of busi- 
ness since the first announcement 
that Henry Ford was putting out 
a new standard gear shift-model. 
While all dealers suffered to some 
extent, the Ford dealers suffered 
most. The only business they 
have done for the past few months 
has been in used cars. As one 
dealer put it, “I had almost for- 
gotten how to write an order for 
a car, as it has been so long since 
I have sold a new car.” 


Upwards of a thousand cars 
have been sold during the first 
few days here. The sales include 
all models, but the popular num- 
ber has been the Tudor sedan. 
This is perhaps due to the fact 
that the purchasers have seen this 
model, whereas they have not 
seen the other enclosed models. 
While the business, to date, is 
regarded as very satisfactory, 
dealers predict they will book 
many more orders after the pub- 
lic is given a chance to see the 
cars in operation and after the 
first purchasers have experi- 
mented with them. 


A Million in Detroit 


TOTAL of more than one 
million persons inspected 
the new model A Ford car during 
the initial showing in the Detroit 
branch area, which includes the 
lower peninsula of Michigan and 
the six northernmost counties of 
Ohio, according to Ford Motor 
Company officials. More than 
300,000 people visited the two ex- 
hibitions at Convention Hall and 
at the Ford Motor Company’s 
Highland Park plant in Detroit, 
easily the largest number of peo- 
ple in the history of the city to 
visit a display of a single manu- 
facturer’s product. During the 
three-day show 242,000 passed 
the gates at Convention Hall 
alone. 
The first ad announced the ex- 
hibition to be held at Convention 


Hall, in the geographical center: 


of the city, and at the salesroom 
in the Highland Park plant of the 


company. ‘The second ad gave: 


some details of the car, the third 
gave more details, the fourth 
prices, and the fifth wound up the 
series and was designed by the 
advertising agency to sell the 
reader on the idea of purchasing 
a Car. 

The exhibition opened on Fri- 
day, December 2, at 9 a. m. at the 
plant and 10 a. m. at the hall. Be- 
fore the doors of Convention 
Hall were opened, thousands of 
persons were blocking traffic at 
both the Woodward and Cass 
Avenue entrances. Seventy-five 
policemen were required to keep 
order; laborers, business and pro- 
fessional men and many women 


(Continued on page 1162) 
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What We Tell a Salesman Who 
Wants the Price Cut 


velt’s administration 
that the great Amer- 

ican public was finally 
successful in communi- 
cating to the American 
retailer the fact that they 
were severally divided 
with regard to their buy- 
ing habits and desires. 
By irrefutable perform- 
ance, they indicated that while 
a few thousand were willing to 
pay $18 for a hat, hundreds of 
thousands wanted to pay $9 
for their hat and limitless mil- 
lions made up the market for 
good hats at $4 each. 

Manufacturers in general ac- 
cepted the verdict and auto- 
matically classified themselves 
and their product with the con- 
suming public by the price tags 
affixed to their merchandise. 

What happened to hats also af- 
fected shoes, automobiles, neck- 
ties, lawn-mowers, gold fish and 
fence. No commodity remained 
unaffected by the change in mar- 
ket conditions, with the result 
that we have batteries ranging in 
price from $7.50 to $28; $1.50 to 
$8 fountain pens; $10 to $800 
phonographs, and goblets sold by 
both Woolworth and Wanamaker. 


| T WAS during Roose- 


The Effect of Competition 


Under this changed condition 
the manufacturer was compelled 
to set up certain standards of 
value per dollar of cost. Compe- 
tition became the leveler of prices 
and the correcting medium for in- 
equality. If the value of one 
product is noticeably less than 
that of a competitive product in 
the same price range, the public 
quickly decides which product 


_ Shall be consumed and which 


manufacturer shall increase or 
lower the price. 

To superficial thinkers, whether 
in public, retailing, jobbing or 
manufacturing endeavor, this 
change in market and conditions 
might appear to be the setting 
up of a price altar before which 
everyone must salaam. On the 
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How an Eastern Sales Manager Sells 

His Men the Idea of Quality as the 

Only Sound Foundation for the Build- 
ing of Future Sales and Profits 


By W. T. KYLE 


Sales Manager, Page Steel @ Wire Company, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The dealer or jobber who worships 
before the shrine of price, or the 
manufacturer who gives unduly large 
discounts, believing price all impor- 
tant, is merely cutting his own profits 
and: helping to demoralize industry. 


contrary, our existing market con- 
dition is just as it should be. In 
spite of current and oft-discussed 
beliefs, we are not worshippers of 
price. At no time has the public 
ever demanded a $20 value for a 
$10 price. No one has ever asked 
Ford to put a twin-six motor in 
his $600 car and no fence prospect 
ever asked for steel I-beam posts 
with expensive ornaments for the 
price of 4-inch cedar posts. 

The American public does not 
now, and never has, worshipped 
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before the shrine of price 
and the dealer or jobber 
who thinks it does or the 
manufacturer who gives 
unduly large discounts 
or shades his price, un- 
der the fallacious belief 
that price is all impor- 
tant, is merely cutting 
his own profits and con- 
tributing to the demora- 
lization of industry. 

This is not to say that dis- 
counts or special quantity 
prices do not provide incentive 
for increased sales. Perhaps a 
manufacturer, through some 
act of good business judgment, 
such as the installation of new 
and better manufacturing 

equipment, extremely favorable 
purchases of large quantities of 
raw material or minimized sales 
expense, has effected a consider- 
able reduction in costs. Under 
such a condition it is only natural 
that he should keep his estab- 
lished prices and pass along some 
of the benefit of his good judg- 
ment in the form of economically 
sound discounts. But not other- 
wise. 


The Road to Profits 


The American public kneels be- 
fore the altar of quality, not be- 
fore the shrine of price. Quality, 
consistent with cost, is sought by 
every one of our hundred million 
American buyers, and the sooner 
trade in general assimilates that 
fact and conforms its business to 
it, the better will be all industry. 

The sole means to the end of 
better profits is quality. Quality 
products and quality merchandis- 
ing. The manufacturer who can 
keep one step ahead of the cycle 
of public preference and demand 
and uphold a high standard of 
quality, will grow and his is the 
product that will establish the 
standard of value for the public. 
Likewise the dealer or consumer 
who looks beyond discounts to 
quality is the one who will gain 
constantly increasing value per 
dollar invested. 
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AMUEL D. LASDON & 

Company, New York, recently 
mailed 5,000 circulars to the milli- 
nery trade via air mail, advising 
them that a special lot of four 
hats for window display use had 
been made up and upon order 
would be shipped by air express. 
These special model hats had 
been given the names of famous 
airplanes, “The Spirit of St. 
Louis,” “Pride of Detroit,” “Bel- 
lanca,” and “America.” 


Within a short time, 1,000 lots 
of the special display had been 
sold and shipped by air express. 
This is understood to have been 
the largest air shipment ever 
made in the East. 

This is only one of the instances 
in which air mail has been utilized 
by business men during the past 
year, according to Colonel Paul 
Henderson, vice-president and 
general manager of the National 
Air Transport, Inc. 


No Transit Delays 


Among other instances, Colonel 
Henderson points out the use of 
air mail by banks in transferring 
check clearances because of the 
saving of interest made possible 
by fast transportation. Air mail 
Saves a business day between 
_ Cities as far apart as Chicago and 
New York, and more between 
points farther distant, or in speed- 
ing up ordinary mail. The First 
National Bank of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has used air mail ever since it 
started and has found that 90 per 
cent of its letters arrive on 
schedule. 

On a certain Saturday, a part 
of an automatic press feeder broke 
in the Dallas, Texas, plant of the 
Farm and Ranch Publishing Com- 
pany. It could only be replaced 
by the New York office of the 
company. E. G. Myers, the Dallas 
agent, telegraphed for the part. 
It arrived on the first mail deliv- 
ery on Monday, having been 
shipped by air mail, and the press 
Was again in operation at 10 a. m. 
that day. 

About 20,000 announcements of 
the winners of the world’s type- 
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Sells Record Shipment by 
Use of Air Mail 


writing championship were dis- 
patched by air mail by the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. In 
previous years the results of the 
contest were sent by telegraph. 
Air-mail letters, strictly private 
and containing more information 
than a night-letter by wire, for in- 
stance, can be sent between Chi- 
cago and New York with early 
morning delivery just as in the 
case of the telegraphic night- 
letter. 

Merchandise of nearly every 
description is being handled by 
air mail and express. The Ameri- 
can Railway Express delivers the 
express to the air field, and at the 
point of destination picks up and 
attempts to deliver all parcels to 
addressees within a half hour 
after their arrival. 


The following example will 
serve to aid in the comprehension 
of the tremendous speed. of 100 
miles an hour or better, that by 
air line brings together two points 
vastly separated. On September 
7 an express shipment was for- 
warded from Paris, France, to San 
Francisco, where it was received 
on September 15 at 5 p. m., and 
was delivered to the consignee by 
the express company at 5:30 p. m., 
just eight days from the time the 
transit began. 


STUDY COMPETITION, 
REPORT URGES 


UGGESTING to the merchant, . 


large and small, how prob- 
lems of business may be met, the 
Department of Domestic Distri- 
bution of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce directs at- 
tention, in a pamphlet, “How’s 
Business?” to the growing com- 
plexity of competition. 

“Changes in distribution,” it 
says, “have occurred with bewil- 
dering rapidity. Chain stores have 
had a steady growth. Group buy- 
ing has invaded many fields. Mail 
order houses have extended their 
territory. Manufacturers have 
sought new markets by selling di- 
rect to retailers and consumers. 
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Retailers, reaching out for greater 
shares of the consumer’s dollar, 
have sold millions of dollars of 
goods by the installment method. 
Competition has come not from a 
few, but from many sources. 

“Undoubtedly competition has 
increased in many lines. And 
there is also competition between 
lines, The hardware dealer’s com- 
petitors are not only other hard- 
ware dealers but sporting goods 
stores, five and ten cent stores, 
mail order houses, etc. Furniture 
and shoes compete with radios 
and prize fights. A ringside seat, 
at current prices, or a new loud 
speaker often means that a pair of 
shoes must last a lot longer or a 
wobbly table must see more ser- 
vice. 

“Goods flow in an ever-increas- 
ing stream to consumers, but it is 
a broad, swirling, tortuous cur- 
rent. A business man who would 
steer clear of the rocks and whirl- 
pools must know what is 
going on.” 


SAMUELSON HEADS 
NEW AGENCY 


OHN S. SAMUELSON heads 

a group who has started a new 
advertising agency at Hartford, 
Connecticut, to be known as John 
S. Samuelson and Associates. A 
general advertising service will be 
offered to retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers. Mr. Samuel- 
son has been actively engaged in 
advertising in London, Berlin, 
Paris, Constantinople, and other 
European cities, as well as in 
many cities in this country, and 


is recognized as an authority in 
his field. 


The Omaha News-Bee formally 
opened their new million dollar 
plant on November 21. Several 
thousand people inspected the 
plant on the opening day. Visitors 
were taken through the plant and 
told how the modern daily is pre- 
pared and printed. 


The Robbins & Pearson Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been retained 
to handle the account of the Jae- 
ger Machine Company, also of 
Columbus,.maker of concrete and 
plaster mixers. 
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Lighted pictures of the right kind will show him what he needs to know. 
Expert service will put it before him strongly and plainly. 


Sales Managers’ Service trains salesmen regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to electric 


lighted patterns approved by your central office. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct 
‘ successful meetings, making all the points clear and telling the story in a way that gets understanding. © 
‘ This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information and instruction to the field 
_ in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 100% of the sales force, with rousing sales promo- 
1 tion talks pictured to fix your points in the minds of every group meeting. 


r We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train the 
n salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
d material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
n pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 


7 meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and with our field cooperation 
r throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


. 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


d 

e- NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS’ BUILDING 

sf REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 

- STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 
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when you eed 
a Steam Shovel ? 


Forty men a’digging. That used to suffice— 
twenty years ago. Today they harness Science. 
They put Power to work. 

“Gur-r-r-r!’’ chortles the steam shovel. In 
glides the scoop. Brick walls crumble. Up comes 
a wagonload. Nothing can resist it. 

That is the way the Sunday New York Amer- 
ican works for its advertisers. 

It tells the hungry desires of a massed and 
monied million precisely where to turn for auto- 
mobiles and radios, for Paris modes and tuxedos, 
for furs, furniture and jewelry. It enlightens 
many times 1,099,735 ambitious, ‘“‘Give-me-the- 
best-you-have”’ readers about the new breakfast 
food, what-is-what in refrigeration and where the 
danger line is. It stirs—works—produces—with 
Power in million units—WITH FULL 
POWER. 

Where sma"er circulations move goods like 
cold molasses, ‘‘The Backbone of New York 
Advertising” exerts its huge strength, breaks 
down resistance—steam-shovels! 

Consumer acceptance becomes consumer de- 
mand—wmillions faster—years quicker! 

Local drug stores and grocers hustle those 
goods out on their counters, into their windows. 
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Salesmen mail in orders, unchaperoned by 
letters. Jobbers salesmen sell. Sales Managers 
decide that one sales increase deserves another. 
And Presidents, smelling dividends, rejoice 
at their happy thought in breaking away from 
tradition, in dropping spades for the great 
steam shovel. 

In a market so responsive that a slight innova- 
tion in silk stockings can dot the entire city in 
one week, Full Power quickens—simplifies the 
entire complicated process of selling. 

z . <= 


FULL POWER—the Sunday New York 
American has the strength of 1,099,735 plus the 
many more readers on a Sunday! 

POWER—1its 755,747 in Metropolitan New 
York form the greatest standard Metropolitan 
circulation in America—morning, evening or 
Sunday! 

POWER—in Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau, the three wealthiest buying quality 
counties in the world it reaches as many homes 
as its next two standard competitors added 
together. 

POWER—its 292,246 in The Golden Sub- 
urbs 99 per cent of the total circulation of all 
three other standard Sunday newspapers— 
more than all standard weekday morning news- 
papers combined—more than all standard 
weekday evening newspapers combined! 

Yes, sir—Full Power and on Sunday, the day 
most families buy one newspaper and read it 
morning, noon and night. 

It’s slow digging deprived of Full Power. 
Don’t dawdle. Dominate. 

“Gur-r-r-r!’”’? chortles the steam shovel. In 
glides the scoop. Brick walls crumble. Wothing 
can resist it. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of. Mins York Advertising . 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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Building Reports Tell Where to 
Concentrate Sales 


EW construction 
in the United 
States in 1928 


will total approximately 
$7,459,294,000, according 
to a forecast that has 
just been published by the Build- 
ing Age and National Builder. In 
this report a somewhat detailed 
study and analysis of population 
growth and building requirements 
in past years is made, and on the 
basis of this analysis the conclu- 
sion is reached that it costs not 
less than $7,000,000,000 annually 
to supply the country with the 
buildings needed to care for an 
increasing population, and to re- 
place those that have been de- 
stroyed or become obsolete. 

Residential buildings, which in- 
clude hotels of every type, will 
constitute 63.7 per cent of the 
total sum spent in new construc- 
tion this coming year, according 
to this study. Of this total of 
$4,141,000,000, in round numbers 
$2,023,000,000 will be 
needed to pay for 576,- 
000 new one family 
dwellings, and $1,202,- 
000,000 will be spent in 
the construction of 26,- 
820 new apartment 
houses. It would seem 
that the United States 
isno longer under-sup- 
plied with hotels, as 
the forecast for 1928 is - 
for 452 new structures 
of this type, costing 
only $210,000,000, a fig- 
ure that is less than 
most estimates for 
either 1926 or the pres- 
ent year. 

A feature of this 
analysis of building 
prospects for 1928 is 
the study that is made 
of the growth of popu- 
lation. Based on census 
feports for past years, 


Estimates say 2,915 
new office buildings 
representing an invest- 
ment of $335,000,000, 
will be completed. 
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Analysis Shows Fund for New and 


Reconstruction Building Amounts to 


$7, 000,000,000 for 1928 


it is estimated that the popula- 
tion of the United States will in- 
crease 2,242,876 in 1928, or at the 
rate of 6,145 persons per day. 
“The average number of persons 
in a family is 4.33, so it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the United 
States to provide 1,149 new homes 
every day in the year.” The con- 
clusion is that this necessitates 
the construction of 517,935 homes 
in the next twelve months, merely 
to take care of the normal in- 
crease in the number of families. 

This normal increase in families 
is a buying factor that manufac- 
turers and jobbers in every line 
should take into consideration in 
planning their sales campaigns 
and establishing quotas. This nor- 
mal increase makes up a market 
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that is approximately 
the size of Philadelphia, 
and one that buys food, 
clothing, protection and 
a dozen other conve- 
niences and comforts as 
well as shelter. 

While about half of the popu- 
lation in the United States, live 
in towns of 2,500 inhabitants or 
less, and on farms, their total ex- 
penditure for new buildings of 
every type in 1928, according to 
this analysis, will be $1,352,000,- 
000, or only 23 per cent of the 
total. In cities of over 25,000, 
having a population of a little 
more than 42,000,000, it is pre- 
dicted that in the next twelve 
months $3,625,325,000 will be 
spent in new buildings, while in 
towns ranging in size from 2,500 
to 25,000, the amount will be 
$1,507,551,000. 

The total non-residential build- 
ings needed to take care of normal 
requirements in 1928 total 819,- 
160, and require a total 
outlay of more. than 
$2,250,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that 386,100 of 
these will be garages 
and will cost over 
$133,000,000. Sheds, 
stables and barns, com- 
bined, will total 349,000 
structures, costing a 
total of $370,000,000. 
New churches will total 
2,076, as compared with 
theatres and other 
places of amusement 
totaling 1,540, but the 
amount expended for 
the first will be only 
$116,000,000 as against 
a little less than $200,- 
000,000 for the latter. 

Stores and ware- 
houses lead in the busi- 
ness field, the estimate 
for these being 26,790, 
and the total cost ap- 
proximately $328,000,- 
000 for 1928. In the 
same period, 8,000 new 
factories will be con- 
structed at a total cost 
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In line with the trend toward the use of more airplanes in sales work, the San Antonio Drug Company has 
equipped this plane for emergency work in the territory which it serves. 


of $280,000,000, and 2,915 office 
buildings, representing an invest- 
ment of nearly $335,000,000, will be 
completed. Public buildings will 
require $58,000,000, while public 
improvements and engineering 
projects of various kinds will cost 
a little more than $76,000,000 it 
is announced. 

The report is one that any sales 
executive, regardless of whether 
he is interested in selling to the 
building trades or not, could study 
to advantage. The tables showing 
the population, and normal ex- 
penditures for the various types 
of buildings, classified according 
to population and sections, is a 
good measure of the buying power 
of the people, and is one indica- 
tion of where to concentrate sales 
effort to best advantage during 
1928. 

While some may not agree with 
the conclusion that the volume 
of new building in the last three 
years represents only the amount 
needed to meet normal require- 
ments, they will find many sug- 
gestions and considerable data 
that will be of value in determin- 
ing the future sales possibilities 
of any product. We believe that 
it would be worth the time it will 
take to ask the Building Age 
Publishing Company, 243 West 
39 street, New York, for a copy 
of their 1928 building forecast for 
your files. 
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ANNOUNCE HARVARD 
AWARDS JURY 


HE jury of the Harvard Ad- 

vertising Awards, to award 
the prizes for advertising material 
submitted in the year 1927, is an- 
nounced by Dean Wallace B. 
Donham of the Harvard Business 
School, as follows: 

M. T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, Harvard Business 
School, chairman; Joseph H. Ap- 
pel, advertising manager, John 
Wanamaker, New York; Neil H. 
Borden, assistant professor of ad- 
vertising, Harvard Business 
School; Frank Braucher, adver- 
tising director of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York; 
George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis; J. K. Fraser, 
of The Blackman Company ad- 
vertising agency, New York;G. B. 
Hotchkiss, professor of market- 
ing, New York University ; Henry 
Lewis Johnson, president of the 
Graphic Arts Company, Boston; 
T. J. McManis, assistant manager 
of publicity department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York; Fred T. Singleton, 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., adver- 
tising, Detroit; H. L. Staples, 
president of Staples and Staples, 
Inc., advertising counselors, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and H. H. Tay- 
lor, typographer, San Francisco. 
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The Harvard Advertising 
awards, comprising annual prizes 
for outstanding advertisements, 
advertising campaigns, and re- 
search in advertising, were found- 
ed in 1923 by Edward W. Bok. 

The awards for the year 1927 
are: 

(1) Four prizes of $2,000 each 
for the campaigns most conspicu- 
ous for the excellence of planning 
and execution, seeking publicity 
on a national scale for industrial 
products primarily through trade 
journals, in a local area, and for 
the campaign executed locally in 
cities of 100,000 population or 
less. 

(2) Four prizes of $1,000 each 
for the advertisement most effec- 
tive in its use of text, pictorial 
illustration, and most effective in 
typography. 

(3) A prize of $2,000 for the 
advertising research most con- 
spicuous either because it has 
brought about economy or Sse- 
cured efficiency in advertising 
by producing information of gen- 
eral value in furthering the sci- 
ence of advertising, or because it 
has reduced or precluded unwise 
or wasteful expenditure in a spe 
cific advertising program. 

(4) A gold medal, awarded to 
the individual or organization 
deemed by the Jury to merit rec- 
ognition for distinguished con- 
temporary services to advertising. - 
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_ “I CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE,’ says this 


automobile man, “the most valuable 
and most economical sales asset I have.” 
Almost any business house has 
many kinds of work that the long dis- 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling 
in a distant city without leaving one’s 
office. Making important appointments. 
Getting or giving rush information, 
specifications or prices. All business de- 
tails can be discussed by telephone, just 


A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cats in Boston. Two in Wotcester. 
Three in New York. Two in 
Philadelphia. Cash transactions, 
$17,000—telephone charges, $19.50! 


as in a personal interview. And with 
heavy savings in time and traveling 
expense. 

What distant person or firm would 
it be an advantage to talk with, now? 
Youll be surprised how little it will 
cost. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Are you 
using a shotgun or a rifle 
to reach the Boston Market? * 


he n 
the 
f lis] 
oP if P 
| iil was 
HERE the Boston market seems ; Frills sale 
to be—and where it actually is, DEPARTMENT encceny If 
are two different things. Boston seems STORE ACCOUNTS STORES thos 
to be a scattered trading area 30 miles 64% 61% yeal 
wide. Actually Boston’s buying group 7 4 2 c | If tl 
is concentrated in a Key Market within of 

12 miles of Boston’s City Hall. fer — SG sale 

. ry I] wot 

From this area the Boston depart- aoe eN I 

ment stores draw three-quarters of their DRY GOODS rier 

total business. Here the retail outlets STORES me 

of every description are most numerous 57% ; ve 

and most. prosperous. f thei 

Here is whe : the 

on is where \ al mal oli 

the Globe concentrates : 9 re 
BOSTON’S Hil 

To reach this Key Market, advertisers | 12 Mile wake 

must use the Globe. Here the Sunday ein 

Globe leads all other papers in circula- by 

tion. And the daily Globe’s circulation whe 

exceeds the Sunday Globe. Uniform wer 
seven-day concentration! sho 

Boston’s shrewdest merchants, the the 
department stores, recognize this by FURNITURE iten 
placing more advertising in the Globe STORES STORES me 

—both daily and Sunday—than in any SS% 60% _ 

\ f 
other Boston paper. eed 
The reason for this day in and day or t 
out hold upon its readers is that the viol 

Globe appeals to all classes of Boston 7, was 

people—regardless of race, creed or AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ties 

political affiliation. AND GARAGES . 

, ahe 
These people form Boston’s buying 46% 
yea 

group. To reach them the Globe must x f 

be the backbone of every Boston adver- BOSTON’S 12-MILE AREA con- 

isi ign. tains the greatest concentra- 

Oe Cope tion of people and wealth in E 
New England. Successful sales dec. 
and advertising efforts con- wel 
centrate first upon selling this fi 
key territory. rs 

plis 


The Boston Globe : 


The Globe sells Boston’s Buying Group the 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 ....Sunday 333,452 * 
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T IS hardly two deéc- 
| ades ago that the 

good sales executive 
felt that he knew all that 
he needed to know about 
the year’s sales accom- 
plishments when there 
was laid before him the 
sales total for the year. 
If his sales exceeded 
those of the preceding 
year, it was a good year. 
If the total exceeded that 
of any previous 
sales year, it was a 
wonderful year. 

It was only a 
decade ago when 
good sales execu- 
tives postponed 
their decision as to 
the sales accom- 
plishments of the 
preceding year un- 
til they had their 
sales analyzed by 
items and analyzed 
by territories. If, 
when these figures 
were studied, they 
showed that all of 
the more important 
items had been sold 
in excess of the 
quantities sold in 
the preceding year, 
and if they equalled 
or bettered the pre- 
vious year’s sales performances, it 
was a good year. If the quanti- 
ties were in excess of all previous 
years and all territories went 
ahead in sales, it was a wonderful 
year. 


The Year’s Balance 


For it has only been in the past 
decade that the sales executive, as 
well as the general manager, gave 
first thoughts to the real accom- 
plishments as they are seen today. 
It has only been in the present 
decade that sales executives have 
thought consistently in terms of 
the effect of the present on the 
future and in terms of sales costs. 

Two decades ago, shortly after 
the fiscal year, the sales executive 
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The Year’s. Sales Figures—and How 
to Analyze Them 


Sales Costs and Future Profits Are 
Fully as Important as Analysis of 
Figures by Items and Territories 


By WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


and 


HENRY H. MORSE 


Vice President, The Florence Stove Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Even though the balance sheet reports this year’s sales 
a hundred thousand dollars over last year’s, this record is 
meaningless until it is interpreted in the light of more 


detailed sales accomplishment. 


would say to his associates, “It’s 
always a big relief to have the 
final figures for the year and know 
that you’re ahead of the previous 
year. We certainly did come 
through well in the last few 


months. Look at that! A cool 
$100,000 more sales than in 
1906!” 


The same sales executive some 
two months after the end of the 
fiscal year of 1917 was the one 
who said, “It’s always a relief 
after a record-breaking year of 
sales to have the black-and-white 
proof that sales were made where 
we want them made, on the lines 
which we want to get across, and 
know that while we are gaining 


$200,000 in New England we are 
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not losing $100,000 on 
the Coast. Our record 
this year is as clean as a 
hound’s tooth. We didn’t 
slip on any group of 
items, and we didn’t slip 
in any territory, so all 
our gains are velvet.” 

It is only fair to the 
modern sales executive 
to emphasize that he 
does not wait until the 
end of the sales year in 
reviewing accom- 
plishments. Day by 
day in some enter- 
prises; week by 
week in others; and 
month by month in 
still others, he is 
comparing sales ac- 
complishments, not 
only in comparison 
with the present 
but in comparison 
with his plans for 
the near and distant 
future. He is living 
constantly in terms 
of accomplish- 
ments, which, as we 
shall see, is living 
in an entirely dif- 
ferent world from 
that confined to 
dollar sales or 
quantity sales. 

For the present- 
day sales executive can be likened 
in one respect to a chemist who is 
constantly seeking further to im- 
prove and build up his previous 
best formulae. 


Measuring Sales Accomplishment 


The executive who may be sat- 
isfied with volume in a certain 
territory may be dissatisfied with 
the cost of securing that volume, 
and displeased with himself be- 
cause he cannot accomplish all 
that he would like to accomplish 
in that territory with exactly that 
sales volume. 

To illustrate this specifically: 
The sales manager of a Philadel- 
phia corporation which markets a 
strictly limited line of food prod- 
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ucts set as one of his goals over a 
period of five years the deserving 
of the preference of a middle- 
western wholesale grocer. As a 
nucleus for the earning of every 
preference from this wholesale 
grocer, this sales manager had at 
his disposal exceptionally good 
retail distribution in what might 
be estimated as one-third of the 
territory closely covered by this 
wholesale grocer. In the balance 
of the grocer’s territory, his dis- 
tribution varied from fair to neg- 
ligible. 

In comparing the sales volume 
of this wholesaler with the lead- 
ing competitive product against 
the volume which the sales man- 
ager was in a position to divert to 
this wholesaler on a _ preferred 
basis, he knew that at least $80,- 
000 in sales were needed to coun- 
terbalance the competitive vol- 
ume. 


Volume Is Not Profit 


A’ THE end of the second year 
this additional $80,000 in 
sales had been provided. But the 
sales executive, while satisfied 
with the volume, was dissatisfied 
with the accomplishment. First, 
he was dissatisfied because of the 
cost of securing the volume. He 
had underestimated the opposi- 
tion and its reaction to his sales 
activities. As a result of this un- 
der-estimate he had transferred to 
this middle-western territory two 
“specialty salesmen” with a shade 
better than average records. 
When their work had not been 
sufficient to produce the volume, 
he had been forced to send a third 
and better man to bring up the 
sales totals. 

As a result, the sales cost 
mounted, thus marring the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of the dol- 
lar sales requirement. 

When the work of the three 
men was carefully analyzed, the 
disappointment was even greater, 
for it was found that forty odd 
thousand dollars of the increased 
volume of the turnover orders 
came from previously existing re- 
tail customers. This meant that 
in almost two-thirds of this job- 
ber’s territory a sales volume of 
slightly over thirty-five thousand 
dollars had been brought into ex- 
istence for the wholesaler. 

Again this was proof that the 
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men had not been wisely selected 
and that the task had been under- 
estimated. These men were good 
enough to sell in increasing quan- 
tities where previous sales foun- 
dation had been laid, but they 
all but failed to bring into being 
new accounts when they encoun- 
tered territory in which the com- 
petition was at all firmly in- 
trenched. 

It would not be fair to picture 
the modern sales executive as in- 
different to dollar sales volume. 
It would be a caricature to por- 
tray him as a highly proud theo- 
rist twirling in his swivel desk- 
chair dreaming of the future and 
negligent of the hard brutal facts 
of everyday marketing. The pres- 
ent-day sales executive plans for 
the future rather than dreams of 
the future. He may spend more 


. time in his desk chair than he did 


ten years ago or twenty years 
ago, but this very fact enables 
him more constantly to be in 
touch with the details leading to 
real accomplishments and to the 
proper execution of details which 
make or mar the future as well 
as the present. 


Two Steps Suggested 


EN years ago the sales exec- 
utive in planning for the de- 
velopment of a new territory felt 
that the first essential was to de- 
termine how much should be sold 
in that territory in the ensuing 
year, and then to build a sales 
campaign which would accom- 
plish that self-imposed task. It 
should be noted that this was a 
distinct advance over a general 
practice of ten years before when 
the sales manager would “make 
a trip to the Southwest,” open an 
account or two in person, and 
then pull a good man from a ter- 
ritory that needed him and send 
him to the “Southwest” with a 
blue-sky story of possibilities and 
a resounding whack between the 
shoulder blades. 
The present practice lies some- 


“where between the methods of a 


decade ago and the methods of 
two decades ago. 
argue whether the sales executive 
should make his market research 
in person or whether he should 
have others analyze the market 
for him under his close supervi- 
sion. The big point is that today, 


It is idle to 
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while there may be estimates of 
results made for production and 
national quota proportion, these 
figures are distinctly subordinate 
to the idea of a definite accom- 
plishment. The first step is to 
determine the real possibilities for 
immediate sales. The second step 
is to determine the possibilities 
for future growth of sales at a 
profit. 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


HE task which the modern 
sales executive sets for him- 
self is the winning — gradually or 
rapidly as the opportunity may 


* present itself — of the customer’s 


preference, so that it will yield net 
profits over a long term of years. 
With many enterprises the prob- 
lem of financing such an accom- 
plishment is an acute one. Not 
every enterprise enjoys national 
distribution even on a limited 
scale. The sales executive may be 
called upon to test the advisabil- 
ity of sales accomplishment in one 
territory as against the possibility 
of sales accomplishment in other 
territories when the company 
pocketbook is not large enough 
wisely to finance simultaneous 
efforts. 

From still another angle the 
sales executive in seeking accom- 
plishment in a new field must 
weigh the loss of man material in 
other fields. Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul is successfully done over 
and over again by good sales ex- 
ecutives. But it is a two-edged 
weapon that only by skilled ma- 
nipulation is kept from harming 
the wielder. Looking for the mo- 
ment only at accomplishments in 
new fields, the modern sales ex- 
ecutive may well say at the end 
of a fiscal year, “Not so good. We 
developed our sales in New Eng- 
land, to be sure. But from the 
moment we transferred Pete Rob- 
inson from Pennsylvania, we had 
our hands full keeping the Jones 
outfit out of our garden. While 
our sales cost in New England 
was slightly less than we ex- 
pected, we had to jump two 
juniors, a specialty man and a 
demonstrator, into Pennsylvania 
for a total of eighty-eight weeks 
when we could have used all of 
them to mighty good advantage 
elsewhere.” 

(Continued on page 1153) 
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—In Indianapolis 


Dominant Coverage 


with ONE Paper 


—No Top-Heavy 
Advertising Cost! 


DVERTISING must always justify its existence—it must 

pay its cost out of the actual net profits it produces ... 

No sales manager wants a top-heavy advertising cost 

saddled against any of his territories, and no advertising 
executive willfully would permit it. 


One of the reasons why Indianapolis is an exceptionally profit- 
able market is the long-demonstrated fact that one newspaper— 
The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS—gives such dominant coverage 
that expenditures for other advertising are unnecessary .. . 
83% coverage of all Indianapolis and Marion County families 
(which means practically 100% of the worth-while English 
reading families) and a remarkably thorough coverage of the 
70-mile Indianapolis Radius—all at a single, reasonable cost! 


Largest net paid circulation in News history of 58 years 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK: DAN A. CARROLL, CHICAGO: J. E. LUTZ, 
110 East 42nd Street The Tower Bldg. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products | 


UTCHINSON, as 
was explained in 
the previous arti- 


cle of this group, is a 
farming center. It serves 
as a distributing point to 
a large territory to the 
west and southwest. And 
in addition to being a 
wholesale distributing point it is 
the retail shopping center for the 
farmers living in the large area 
about the city. 

The stores in the city, as a whole, 
are good. In the majority of the 
downtown stores, one noticeable 


Results of the Analysis of Hardware, 
Radio and Automotive Equipment Are 


Shown in This Issue 


The eleventh article of a series 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


to it that attracts business from 
the surrounding country. 

Prizes are ribbons for first, 
second and third places. The win- 
ning merchants place the ribbons 
in their windows with the dis- 
plays. All of them have a chance 


Every year thousands of farmers visit the Kansas State Fair in 
Hutchinson, where all local hardware dealers have displays. 


feature is the well kept and at- 
tractive appearing store fronts 
and well-trimmed windows. The 
Chamber of Commerce every year 
sponsors a Fall style show among 
the merchants in the city. Not a 
style show with parading models 
and display, but a window trim- 
ming contest among the mer- 
chants, grouped according to the 
kind of merchandise they handle. 
The merchants enter into it with 
a great deal of enthusiasm and, as 
a result, some good displays are 
produced, and publicity is given 
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because of the groupings made. 
A prominent citizen from each of 
three outlying towns is chosen 
for the committee to judge the 
windows and award the prizes. 
For a city of this size and in 
this location appealing to the farm 
trade as they do, hardware stores 
are not outstanding as far as num- 
bers are concerned. Only three 
exclusive hardware stores are 
found in the city. Ten stores in 
all were checked for the list of 
products but the other seven all 
carried other kinds of goods as 
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their featured lines. 
There were two grocery 
stores with small hard- 
ware departments, one 
of them handling mostly 
paints, as it was the 
exclusive agent for the 
Marury line. 

There were two paint 
and wallpaper stores included; 
one a farm implement company 
carrying some of the heavier hard- 
ware and the other a lumber com- 
pany with a fair line of hardware 
which it was closing out in order 
to deal in lumber exclusively. 
Rorabaugh and Wiley, the larg- 
est department store in the city, 
also had a small hardware depart- 
ment where they sold some of the 
smaller household necessities. 


Hardware Products 


The lumber company was the 
only chain organization in the 
city selling hardware. The three 
exclusive hardware stores were all 
well kept, had good displays in 
the windows and the interior of 
the store, and carried good stocks. 


All of them had displays at the 


State Fair which is held in Hutch- 
inson every year and use it as a 
means of building their reputation 
in the immediate territory. 

An example of this is the re- 
sult obtained by one of the most 
aggressive merchandisers in the 
city. The Remington Company 
had been having trouble in get- 
ting their products sold in Hutch- 
inson. During “Fair week” this 
man put a display of Remington 
knives in his window — more 
knives in one spot than probably 
had ever been seen in those parts 
before. A: prize was offered to the 
person guessing closest to the 
number of knives that were in the 
window. With this, a display was 
arranged in the store’s booth at 
the Fair and a tieup made with 
Remington advertising. As a re- 
sult, these products will be well 
established in this market. 

Figures shown with this article 
are for the exclusive hardware 
stores. When only these stores 
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The New York Evening Journal’s Circulation 


—more than DOUBLE that of any 
other New York Evening Newspaper 


Gives Splendid Results as Shown in this Letter 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEWYORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 185§ 


THEODORE WEICKER,PH.G..PH.C., 
Vice Presipent 


October 14, 1927, 


The New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Since we started our Educational Announcements to 
the public several years ago, we have been large users of the 
New York Evening Journal in black and white each year. But 
until the introduction of our new shaving cream, we had never 
used color. 


It is gratifying to be able to tell you that the excel- 
lent effect of our color pages in the Saturday Home Journal, 
together with the work done in connection with our prelim- 
inary distribution of shaving cream and also the follow-up 
coverage obtained by your merchandising staff, have been vital 
factors in the splendid success achieved in the promotion of 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream. 


The knowledge that the New York Evening Journal 
and its organization are available for further promotion efforts 
is a source of great satisfaction to the house of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. 


Very truly yours, 


THEODORE WEICKER, 


TW:G Vice President. 


What this medium did for E. R. Squibb & Sons it has done for many other manufacturers. 
It can do the same for you. This circulation coverage and these proved merchandising 


methods will be explained to you upon request, without obligation. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


The greatest circulation of any evening Newspaper in America, and a quality circulation 


913 Hearst Building 
eaitibass Chicago, Ill, 


of three cents a copy daily and five cents Saturday 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (15 Stores) 
A C Spark Plugs. 86.7 
Ajax Tires t 
Alemite 60.0 
Atwater Kent Ignition... Cees, | 


Bohnalite Pistons 
Bosch Magnetos, Starters 
Boyce Moto-Meters 
Bright Star Flashlights. 
Champion Spark Plugs. 
Duco Polish 
En-ar-co Motor Oils. 
Eveready Flashlights 2.......ccc:ccconni- iv 
Exide Batteries 
Fandango Auto Seat Coversic.n.ccccncccnnn 
Firestone Tires 
Fisk Tires 
Garco Brake Limimgs.. na ececccnneecne 
Gates Fan Belts. 
General Tires 
Gill Piston Rings. 
rich Tires 
Goodyear Tires 
Hassler Stabilizers 
Houdaille Shock Absorbers... 
Ideal Rode-Lite 
Johns-Manville Brake Linings.___... 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax... 
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Distribution of Automotive 
Equipment Products in Hutchinson 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (15 Stores) 


Kelly Springfield Tires... 6.7 
Klaxon Horns 46.7 
Marland Oils 0 
Mason Tires 
Miller Tires 
Mobiloil 
Multibestos Brake & Clutch Linings. 
Neverleak 
Pennzoil 

Perfect Circle Piston Rings... 
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Philco Batteries 
Quaker State Motor Oil... age 
Ruseco Brae Linings 

Shale: Vulcanizer 
Simoniz 
Snap-on Wrenches 
Stewart-Warner Products 
Stop-Thief Auto Locks. 
Texaco 
Timken Bearings 
U. S. Tires. 
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Winterfront Shutters .................. isaac. 


Average Distribution —W.....—. 20.6 


are considered, thirty-six of the 
eighty-five products checked had 
a distribution of 100 per cent. 
When all of the stores checked 
for the group are considered not 
one of them reached this figure. 
Johnson’s polishing wax and 
Three-in-One oil were the closest 
to this as they reached a distribu- 
tion of 80 per cent or eight out of 
the ten stores. Gillette razors, 
O-Cedar mops and polishes and 
Yale iocks were sold in seven of 
the ten stores checked. Twenty- 
two of the products checked were 
not found in any of the hardware 
stores. Of these, Armstrong’s lin- 
oleums, Bird’s rugs, and Bissell 
carpet sweepers were handled by 
the department store and Duco 
paints were sold by‘ one of the 
paint stores included in the sur- 
vey, Lloyd wallpapers were also 
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sold in this store through display- 
ing samples, no stock whatever 
being carried, 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for all of the stores checked 
was 28.6 per cent. When only the 
three hardware stores are consid- 
ered the figure is raised to 56.5 
per cent. The average number 
of the products handled by all of 
the stores was 24.3 and 47.7 for 
the hardware stores alone. 


Radio Products 


Nine stores were checked for 
the list of radio products. Of these 
only one was an exclusive radio 
shop, although five of the others 
had good stocks and this line was 
as big as the other stock they car- 
ried. The figures shown with this 
article are for all of the stores 
checked. Five of them were elec- 
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trical goods stores, one was the 
radio department in the largest 
department store, one carried a 
good stock aiong with plumbing 
fixtures and the other was the lo- 
cal automotive equipment whole- 
sale house, which. sells a small 
line of sets and tubes. 

The farmer is recognized as one 
of the leading users of the radio 
and one who obtains a great deal 
of practical help from it. Market 
condition broadcasts and weather 


. reports are two things which he 


has found to compensate for his 
having a radio. For this reason 
the market affords a splendid op- 
portunity for radio and radio 
products distribution. The stores 
here are all well equipped to 
handle these sales as they carry 
good stocks of sets and parts. 

Burgess batteries had the high- 
est percentage of distribution 
among these stores as they were 
sold by six out of the nine stores 
checked. Cunningham tubes were 
next with a distribution of 55.6 
per cent. American Bosch receiv- 
ers, Amsco radio products, Clear- 
tone receivers, Ec-Centric speak- 
ers, Eveready batteries, Kellogg 
equipment, Magnatron tubes, 
Marko batteries, Pathe equip- 
ment, Thomas batteries and units, 
and Zenith receiving sets, were 
the products not found in any of 
these stores. In the Stewart- 
Warner line, speakers were the 
only product sold by one of the 
stores. 

Twenty-seven products were 
checked in the radio field. The 
average number sold by all the 
stores was 3.7. The percentage of 
distribution figure on this mer- 
chandise was 13.6 per cent. 


Automotive Equipment Products 


Fifteen outlets were checked 
for the distribution of automotive 
equipment products. This figure 
does not cover all of the garages 
or the service stations in the city, 
as in most cases they handled 
only gasoline, oils and perhaps a 
few tires. The main outlets in the 
city were reached. Out of the 
number checked, only one was an 
exclusive automotive equipment 
store. Very little retail selling is 
done by them, however, as they 
are distributors and jobbers in 
this part of the state. The other 
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There it is! 


our sales story in a flash 


Produced from start to finish by 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 


Motion Picture Pioneers 


You've seen it—that lifeless expression on the buyer’s face that tells 
you your sales story has missed fire. It’s costing manufacturers millions 
—that expression. Millions in additional sales time, in time taken from 
production, in lost sales. Yet be slow to blame the buyer! He simply 
hasn’t SEEN what you have SAID. 


Here is a service that puts your sales story over in a flash, standard- 
izes it in most effective form for every salesman, gains audiences and 
leaves them knowing as much about your products as you know yourself: 

» ® ® 
For twenty-one years BELL & HOWELL 


has been the biggest name in the me- 
chanics of motion picture production. 


into your promotional plans. We will 
study your problems, suggest methods 
of applying motion pictures, outline a 
complete scenario for the purpose, de- 
termine minimum film footage to doa 
good job, and submit original estimate 
of cost—all without charge to you. 
Should you decide to proceed we will 
finish the scenario, take your pictures with 
one of our Standard $5000 professional 
cameras, edit and print the films and re- 
duce them to the handy 16 millimeter size 
for showing with the famous Filmo Pro- 
jector. It is light, packs conveniently for 
handling by salesmen, and produces mo- 


Bell & Howell professional motion pic- 
ture equipment, as used in making theatre 
motion pictures in leading studios of the 
world, has already changed the commer- 
cial life of nations. Now, backed by a 
selected group of sales engineers, it is 
offered to help you in clarifying your 
promotional problems. 


Without charge 


Before you spend one penny you can 
discover how motion pictures will fit 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co. Ltd.) Established 1907 


a 


tion pictures as sharp, deep and brilliant 
as those shown in the best theatres. Our 
system provides you with an original 
standard 35 mm. negative from which any 
number of prints for theatrical release can 
be made, or reductions to the convenient 
16 mm. Filmo size. 

The whole fascinating story is yours for the ask- 
ing in our new booklet, 
“Seven Modern Uses 
of Motion Pictures in 
Industry.” Ask your 


secretary to mail this 
coupon for it. Today 


Get this 
Book 


Bell & Howell Co.,1810 Larchmont Av., Chicago 

| Please mail me, without obligation, your new ! 
motion picture sales treatise, “Seven Modern | 
Uses of Motion Pictures in Industry.”’ | 

| 
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Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (3 Stores) 
Ace Knife Sharpenev.................... ef 
Alaska Freezers 66.7 
Armstromg’s Limeum 2... ecccecssseeeneeeeeee 0 
Atkins Hardware 66.7 
Bassick Casters 100.0 


Bird’s Rugs 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
Bob-a-lawn Lawn Mowev...... 
Bright Star Flashlighte................ 
Brillo 
Browne & Sharpe Hair Clippers............ 1 
Burgess Norton Hatchets. 

Carbola 
Coleman Lamps 1 
Congoleum Rugs 
Corbin Locks 
Crescent Tools 
Curvfit Razors 
Devoe Paints 


Distribution of Hardware 
Products in Hutchinson, Kansas 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (3 Stores) 
Luther Grinders 100.0 
Majestic Garbage Receivers... sme OBS 
McKinney Hardware ~ncccecccccsssssocssssecsssnseseseseee 0 
Mirro Aluminum 66.7 
Murphy Paints 0 
Nesco Products 33.3 
O-Cedar Mops and Polishes.cccccooccsccecses 100.0 


O V B Hardware. 
Opal Screen Cloth 
Perfection Stoves 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. 
Pyrex Glassware 
Red Edge Screen Chothrcccccccccsccscsssssseennsee 
Red Edge Shovels 
Sani-Flush 
Sapolin Enamel 
Sargent Hardware 
Schick Repeating RaZore.icecccccccccccesscscscscsseene 


Disston Saws 100 Shaler Vulcanizer 
Drano 66 SOS Cleaner 
Duco Paints Standard Plumbing Fixtures.................. a 0 
Durham Duplex Safety Razov................... 100. Stanley Super Vac : 33.3 
Dutch Boy White Lead 33 Stanley Tools 100.0 
Easy Set China Robe Hook.......... Telechrons 0 
Ever-Ready Blades and Razors 100 3 in 1 Oil 100.0 
Eveready Flashlights ........... a 100.0 True Temper Hoes 100.0 
Flit 33.3 Twinplex Stroppers reccscsocssecssnee ue 100.0 
Fulton Line of Hardware. cccccccccnecne 0 Ulster Pocket Knives. 0 
Galvanoid Screen Cloth Universal Household Helps. 100.0 
Gal-vo-grey Screen Cloth Valet Auutostrop RarZors.ccccccccccccccooscssencssseeee 100.0 
Gillette Razors and Blades Valspar Varnish 33.3 
Grey Wick Screen Cloth Viko Aluminum 100.0 
Griswold Aluminum ............ Vollrath Ware 33.3 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers......... Weareever Aluminum eececsceccccccessesccescsssesnssscee 83.8 
Hotpoint Irons Wheeling Products (Pans, _ cans, 
Howe Scales ovens) 100.0 
Johnson’s Polishing Wakx............ Whippit 100.0 
Johnson Outboard Motov.........x......... Wiss Scissors 66.7 
K-V Hanger .0 Yale Locks : 100.0 
Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools.............. 100.0 Yankee Tools 100.0 
Kester Metal Menders 33.3 
Leonard Refrigerators ............ = 0 
Lloyd Wallpapers 0 —- 
Lorain Stoves & Regulators....................... 66.7 Average Distributiom 2. cece 56.5 
outlets were all garages, tire shops, the fifteen outlets checked. The 
two service stations carrying percentage of distribution for the 


good lines of accessories and car 
agencies. As has been true with 
all of the cities in which this sur- 
vey has been made, Hutchinson 
is on a main national highway 
and also one of the most impor- 
tant state highways. Because of 
this and the number of automo- 
biles in the city owned by the 
farmers around the city, there is a 
large number of service stations 
and garages. 


In addition to the outlets shown, 
there were two White Rose filling 
stations selling En-Ar-Co motor 
oils, two Marland oil stations, 
Miller tires were in three stations, 
there was a Willard battery ser- 
vice station, two for Exide and 
one for Philco, and U. S. L. bat- 
teries were sold by one of the 
Exide stations. These were charg- 
ing and service stations for bat- 
teries. 

The figures accompanying this 
article show the results found in 
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group was 20.6 per cent and the 
average number of the products 
handled by all of them was 10.7. 
Fifty-two products were checked. 


The bulk of the buying for 
these three groups of stores is 
done in Kansas City and Wichita. 
This is especially true for the 
automotive equipment products 
and the radio parts. Hardware 
buying is spread over a greater 
area as Chicago, St. Louis and St. 
Joseph also receive a good share 
of the orders. Where the bulk is 
large enough, these merchants go 
direct to the manufacturer for 
their stocks. The local automotive 
equipment and hardware jobbers 
carry good stocks and are equipped 
to handle the trade of the city. 
However, these local jobbers do 
not receive much of the business of 
the merchants in the city as they 
spend most of their efforts in 
selling to the merchants in the 
smaller towns around Hutchinson 


DECEMBER 24, 


who are not always reached by 
the salesmen for the larger com- 
panies. 


Advertising in the local news- 
paper by these three groups is 
done largely by the three hard- 
ware stores. They have regular 
advertisements in the paper and 
in addition do movie advertising, 
and use road signs and direct 
mail. One of them especially is 
sold on the value of advertising 
and subscribes to a service that 
gives him a catalogue three times 
a year to mail to his customers. 
Automotive equipment dealers do 
not do much advertising in the 
newspaper. If they do, it is in 
most cases for the products for 
which they have the exclusive 
agency, as a battery or an auto- 
mobile. Most of the advertising 
done by these dealers is road ad- 
vertising — signs furnished by the 
manufacturers of their products 
with the local dealer’s name 
painted on them, and placed out 
along the highways. 

The final article for the Hutch- 
inson series will appear in the 
next issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Following Hutchinson will ap- 
pear a series on Peterborough, 
Canada, which will give an idea of 
the status of the same groups of 
nationally advertised products in 
the shops of our nearest foreign 
neighbor. 


Distribution of Radio 
Products 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
(9 Stores) 


All American Transformers, parts...... 11.1 
American-Bosch Receivers -ncccccecccccceneeseene 0 
Amsco Radio Products ‘ 
Atwater Kent Radios 11.1 
Burgess Batteries 66.7 
Ce-Co Tubes 11.1 
Cleratone Receivers : 
Crosley Units 33.8 
Cunningham Tubes 
Hee-Centric Speakers ececeecceccccsoceeseeeeseeermenseene 
Eveready Batteries 
Exide Radio Batteries —.........--_ 1 
Fada Equipment 1 
Kellogg Equipment 
Magnatron Tubes 
Magnavox Speakers, Sets, Tubes.......... 
Marko Batteries 
National Batteries 
Pathe Equipment 
Philco Batteries 
Sonora Sets and Loudspeakers.................- 
Stewart-Warner Products -.ccccccccceccom sa 
Thomas Batteries and Units. ccccnen 
U S L Batteries. 

Unitron Battery Chargers..cccecccecncwsceeneeeene 
Vesta Batteries, Chargers..ncceeccccccssnrenneeen 
Zenith Receiving Sets. 
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Average Distribution ccc 18.6 
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@ City that owns 
Fi pend ~ 


=, INCINNATI is the only city in the world 
| that owns a railroad. It-was built by the 
people of the city, in part, as a gesture of amity 
toward the South after the Civil War. 
TTR — ““Come, let us be friends,” said the people of Cincinnati 
High Bridge Ky. = - to the people of the South. And across Kentucky and 
— id into Tennessee they flung this railroad. 


For this purpose they bonded. themselves for many 
millions, and, when the first bonds did not suffice for 
the enterprise, they voted millions more, so determined were they 
to do this friendly thing. 

In 1880 the first train on Cincinnati’s own railroad went through 
from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, a distance of 346 miles. Cincin- 
nati’s railroad was leased to a subsidiary of the Southern Railway 
System known as the Queen and Crescent, on such terms that the 
yearly rental pays not only the interest on the bonds but also a 
goodly sum on the principal. 

But the good results are far more than that which is shown in the financial state- 
ment. Cincinnati, as the northern terminus of its own railroad, became the gate- 


way to the South and a vast commerce flowed along this artery from Cincinnati 
into the South and from the South into Cincinnati. 
; Q Recently the people of Cincinnati, in behalf of their children and their children’s 
Moccasin Bena ‘ = * children, voted to extend the lease of their railroad to the year 2026 at a rental 
Near Chattanooga saat a ranging from $1,250,000 a year plus 2 per cent of the net profits to $1,700,000 plus 


HNN 


six per cent of the net profits. 
Such is the far-seeing faith of the people in the destiny of their city. 


This faith springs from the evidence of great progress they recently have beheld. 
Inefficient, corrupt and wasteful party government has been replaced by a non- 
partisan business administration under a city manager. The people have seen how 
a city may be managed with the efficiency of any business concern. They have 
witnessed the reality of their ideals; they have seen their city lifted from the 
slough in which many cities lie contented. 
The Cincinnati Post feels it has had no small part in inspiring the faith of the people. 
Single-handed, The Post inaugurated the movement for this new form of govern- 
attanooga, Tenn. ment and, without any other newspaper aid, carried its right to a triumph. 


Total Circulation 


The Cincinnati Post |=. 


ban Circulation 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER oe 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations tion beyond the 


suburban radius 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES + ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 77,787 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago Milline Rate 
wa : 1.50 
su Wa 8 ONS DETROIT SANFRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES ATLANTA o6 
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Stunts that Pep Up the Sales 


HE TYPICAL 
condition of the 
average sales or- 


ganization is,that it is 
doing only a half a job. 
By this is meant that 
they may be covering the 
dealer and the jobber 
field well but neglecting 
the industrial field. They may be 
covering the large stores well but 
neglecting the smaller ones. They 
may be doing a fine job with the 
smaiier stores.in the smaller cities 
and neglecting the big buyers. 

It is possible they are obtaining 
a proper amount of business out 
of big cities but are neglecting 
small towns and are missing a lot 
of business. Again, a sales force 
may be strong on obtaining orders 
but weak in helping the dealer to 
sell the goods. It may be rather 
good on its service to the dealer 
but it may have slipped behind, 
because it does think so much of 
. the dealer, in having that dealer 
stock a sufficient quantity as re- 
gards sizes and assortments. It is 
hardly conceivable that any sales 
organization is so near perfect 
that they have no reason to hold 
a district or a national convention 
to discuss some problem. 


A Central Theme 


HE best way to hold the 

convention is to devote it to 
some specific topic, such as “How 
will we get, department store 
business for 1928?” Using such 
a heading as that, you could run 
a splendid two-day sales conven- 
tion, devoting about half a day 
to the routine things which the 
salesman knows and which re- 
quire little attention. 

With such a subject for a con- 
vention, assuming it is worth 
while and assuming that the solu- 
tion of the problem will be con- 
siderably in advance of the vol- 
ume of the company’s business, 
the program committee can in- 
clude in its program a discussion 
of the type of man the department 
store buyer is, hours when he will 
see salesmen, differences between 
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Convention 


How to Handle Sales Playlets, Intro- 
duce New Products, and Plan Other 


Convention Features 


The twenty-fourth article of a series 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


the department store buyer and 
the individual proprietor, the sys- 
tem under which the department 
store buyer works, the control ui 
the executives of the store over 
him, his relation to the merchan- 
dising manager, his relation to 
the advertising manager, when 
and when not to go over the 
buyer’s head to the merchandising 
manager, how to get a sample to 
the department store buyer, how 
to go after the department store 
buyer on a carload basis, how the 
department store buyer regards 
advertising, the volume of busi- 
ness done in your industry by 
department stores, the volume of 
business done by your particular 
company with department stores, 
the possible volume, the typical 
amount of the product sold by 
various department stores, the 
number of department stores in 
the country, their ratings, the 
difference between department 
stores and dry goods stores, the 
tendencies of department store 
merchandising, and a lot of other 
things. The above list of topics 
certainly gives some idea of the 
scope of this one subject. 


Ideas for Salesmen 


F, FOR every convention, you 

have at least one such native 
topic similar to the one which 
has been illustrated, you can be 
sure that the discussion of that 
topic will be effective. Should you 
take ten topics or problems and 
discuss them all, each will be 
handled so inadequately that the 
results are doubtful. Take one 
subject and do a smashing job on 
it and you can usually be sure 
that something will happen. Sales- 
men who are accustomed to sell- 
ing only jobbers and dealers must 


be dynamited into doing 
their industrial work 
well, and vice versa. A 
concern which is doing 
business with large 
stores, in the main, will 
find it a tremendous task 
to show its salesmen the 
importance of the smaller 
trade. Accordingly a day and a 
half to two days is not too long 
to spend on such projects. 

- You must give the salesmen 
something more than conversa- 
tion. You must give them a spe- 
cific plan to solve the problem 
which is under discussion. For 
example, if the problem is “sell- 
ing to the industrial field,” the 
salesmen, when they leave the 
convention should have with them 
samples of any industrial adver- 
tising which it is intended to run, 
a booklet published especially for 
the industrial trade, and diagrams 
of factories to show where the 
company’s products serve. In 
other words they should go away 
with some concrete material, with 
a standard presentation to the in- 
dustrial field, and with something 
to help them secure an interview 
and with some service to give 
their prospects in addition to the 
goods they are selling. 


The Question of Speakers 


? THE event that you devote 
the convention to one major 
project it would be a good thing 
to try to have an outside speaker 
who stood for something in that 
particular field. Thus, if your sub- 
ject was the department store 
field it would certainly help if a 
man like Mr. Filene were ob- 
tained as a speaker. An advertis- 
ing manager for a representative 
department store would help. On 
the other hand I will agree that 
sometimes an outside speaker, 
like this advertising manager 
from the department store, may 
sound a note which is not in tune. 

Conventions today are held for 
business and not for fun. A really 
worth-while convention leaves 
little time for outside fun and 
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TELL IT TO Sweeney! 


(. . . at home after the first) 


T seems it was only yesterday when she started to school. ... Her 

mother sheds a few tears. The rest of the guests look solemnly pleased. 
The man of the church repeats the ancient formulae. The young man 
fumbles with the ring. Soft music. A bridesmaid giggles. Some sort of 
refreshments which nobody wants, and subdued talk. Then the sound 
of a car door closing .... and she’s gone.... 


Gone intoa new world, apart, 
different. Clothes, cosmetics, 
fun and the future used to oc- 
cupy her whole 
mind. Now she piles 


Tee . . 
s aging a maid or 


chauffeuring a can- 
opener. Trying to 
get a round steak and a square 
deal from the butcher. Debat- 
ing about the cash difference 
between deliveries and carry- 
ing things home from the chain 
store, between broiling and 
burning, cream soup and the 
canned kind, the cash coefh- 
cient of expansion that iscredit. 
Wondering whether a washing 
machine should precede a 
player piano, and if Cogswell 
chairs come beforechenille car- 
pets, and what to put on a 
bathroom floor, and how to 
make curtains hang respect- 
ably. Studying waysand means 
to make salads stick together 
and boiled rice grains stay 
apart. 

She spends more money in 
the first few months than she 
ever saw before, and realizes 
that she must get more for 
every dollar spent in the future. 
She depends more on adver- 
tisements than she does on 


, “< 


mother-in-law. She is in busi- 
ness for herself, the most ab- 
sorbing business in the world. 


oy YEARS ago when 
The News first started, it 
was said that it was mostly 
read by young women. Maybe 
it was, but those women read- 
ers are no longer so very young. 

In these eight years some 
500,000 New York girls have 
become Mrs. Half a million 
homes have been started. Some 
of them are only two room 
walk-ups in the Village, or 
more pretentious apartments in 
Brooklyn or Bronx, or houses 
in Queens, or 
close-to-nature 
cottages in Con- 
mecticut or 
Jersey. But they 
are all homes, 
with families to be fed, fur- 
nished, raised, and futured. 
They are all customers and con- 
sumers, equivalent in their sum 
to a city like Cleveland. 

You need their business to- 
day to grow in the New York 
market. You will need their 
business more ten years from 
now. 

These young married women 
have made The News the larg- 


est advertising medium for fur- 
niture—not only in New York 
but in the world. It has made 
The News the first medium in 
New York for musical instru- 
ment advertising, and paid rich 
returns to manufacturers of 
foods, radio, and to dealers in 
real estate. It has made The 
News a department store ad- 
vertising medium that has es- 
tablished new high volume 
days. And by its support and 
adherence, it has given The 
News not only the largest cir- 
culation in America but a de- 
gree and variety of confidence 
and responsiveness that is un- 
equalled in any reading 
audience. 


ELL Ir To Sweeney (Mrs. ) 
in The News. If you must 
sell the women in New York, 
The News will carry your sell- 


ing message to more women 
than any other newspaper. Its 
million and a quarter daily 
circulation reaches more read- 
ers—women and men—in more 
homes and more kinds of homes 
in morekindsof neighborhoods 
than any other newspaper. And 
the smaller paper of: small size 
pages gives your advertisement 
a better working chance, be- 
cause of its high visibility, its 
attention value, its continuity 
of interest that takes all the 
readers through all the paper. 
Couple these advantages with 
low cost—and The News is 
easily the most important ad- 
vertising medium in New York 
today. Investigate—before set- 
tling 1928 schedules. 


& NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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certainly not for dissipation. One 


of the drawbacks of the conven- 
tion is that putting a large group 
of salesmen together in a hotel for 
a number of days brings tempta- 
tion and opportunities for late 
hours, drinking, card playing and 
the like. You cannot change hu- 
man nature, but it is well said 
that “Satan finds mischief for 
those who ‘have idle time.” Per- 
haps the solution is to have as 
little idle time as possible. Of 
course the convention ought to 
have some fun features in it. The 
convention should present some 
recreation in addition to its busi- 
ness part. I question the wisdom, 
however, of bringing together a 
group of men who earn their liv- 
ing selling the product which a 
company builds, and then have 
the time largely taken up by fun. 


Identify Men by Diagram 


BELIEVE men will respect a 

company more if a convention 
cuts out, to every possible degree, 
anything except downright, earn- 
est, business proceedings and 
wholesome recreation. If a con- 
vention is conducted in an earn- 
est, orderly, dignified way those 
attending it must go home with 
an added respect for their job. 

If there are to be some eve- 
nings open it appears to me that 
the entertainment committee may 
well provide something such as a 
theater party. A committee hand- 
ling a program would make a 
mistake if it so arranged that the 
activities were too strenuous and 
took up too many hours. Sales- 
men are used to being out-of-doors 
and moving about and it’s mighty 
hard work for them to sit in a 
convention hall hour after hour 
and listen to talks by other men. 

Men like to be called by their 
own names, Salesmen like to feel 
when they’re at headquarters that 
everybody from the president 
down knows who they are. This is 
not easy for all executives to do. 
It is not particularly inspiring to 
a salesman to have the chairman 
speak of him as “that gentleman 
over in the corner,” or as “the 
man with the double-breasted blue 
suit.” To obviate this and make a 
much more orderly meeting I ad- 
vocate seating the salesmen, each 
with a small table, arranging the 
hall in somewhat the way that a 
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legislative hall is arranged. I 
would seat the men from the vari- 
ous districts together, so that 
perhaps the New England men 
occupied the left-hand side of the 
hall, the men of the middle states 
in the center, and the far-western 
men on the other side. Each table 
should be labeled with the name 
of the man who is to sit there. 

At the desk of the presiding 
officer, on an inclined stand such 
as you see used by a preacher, 
should be a diagram of fair size 
with the name of each man plot- 
ted on the diagram, so that the 
chairman or any other speaker 
who happens to be at the speak- 
er’s table can quickly identify any 
man who asks a question, These 
tables should be provided with 
plenty of stationery, pens, pen- 
cils, paper. It’s a nice thing to 
put souvenir postals on these 
desks so that the men may send 
them home, and to some of their 
customers. It’s not bad advertis- 
ing and it certainly is inexpensive. 
At the same time it’s a bit of 
hospitality. 


Treat Salesmen as Customers 


N SELECTING your hotel, 
select the hotel which will ap- 
peal to the sort of salesmen who 
travel for you. That sounds ele- 
mentary but I see a lot of sales- 
men in from the country put up 
at a high-priced, aristocratic hotel 
and be mighty uncomfortable. I 
have heard them complain of the 
food and all that sort of thing. Of 
course I think it pays to put men 
into a fine hotel. It’s a mistake 
if you put them in too high type 
of a house. 

One of the most thoughtful 
sales managers of my acquain- 
tance believes that a convention 
should never be held in the fac- 
tory itself. He advocates poing to 
the best hotel you can find and 
hiring the finest looking ballroom 
or convention hall. He insists that 
a high type of surroundings is a 
great help to the conduct of the 
convention. He wants the hotel 
to have some servants about, big 
silver pitchers of ice water, plenty 
of glasses and a general air of 
service. He advocates getting 
away from the drab surroundings 
of the plant. At his invitation I 
once attended a convention of 
clothing salesmen at the Hotel 


Astor in New York. I confess I 
was much impressed with the cor- 
rectness of his theory as I studied 
the surroundings and saw the ef- 
fect on the men. 

Manufacturers holding conven- 
tions often fail to properly ex- 
hibit their products. Every single 
thing in its finished form as it is 
to be seen by the salesmen and 
their customers should be taste- 
fully displayed in the convention 
hall or in some sort of a sample 
room. Treat your visiting sales- 
men as though they were cus- 
tomers who had come to see you. 
Make the products put on their 
best behavior. The advertising 
manager should avail himself of 
the opportunity to display every- 
thing he has in the way of ad- 
vertising. 


Dramatic Punch for Meetings 


RY to present a new prod- 

uct in a dramatic way. Too 
often new products or new plans 
are presented to the salesmen in 
a way that is absolutely lacking 
in dramatic appeal. Too often 
companies announce main points 
prematurely, or draw the subject 
along, or fail to make the proper 
contact. If a new product is to be 
shown it ought to be surrounded 
by all the “business” that would 
be used when a dramatic star was 
first stepping upon the stage. A 
new product should, normally, be 
hidden from the salesmen, with 
no discussion at all about it until 
the proper time comes on the pro- 
gram. The salesmen should see 
none of its manufacturing or 
should know as little as possible 
about it in advance. At the proper 
moment the curtain should be 
drawn, the spotlight turned on 
and, with the proper introduction, 
the new product announced in a 
blaze of glory. 

The same thing is true if you 
are announcing a new plan. It 
should be dramatized. A contrast 
should be shown between the old 
and the new, the past and the 
future. 

When a convention is held at 
factory headquarters it would 
seem, in most cases, as though 
visits through the factory were 
most important. The-need and 
extent will vary according to the 
length of time the salesmen have 
been in the company. Under the 
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Gny OUISVILLE. 
KENTUCKY ~ 


Plans are being laid for 
The Greatest 
AUTO SHOW 


JANUARY 16th to 21st 


Automotive Dealers have already started planning to 
make 1928 their biggest and most successful year. Their 
first move was to advance the date of Louisville’s 1928 
Auto Show. 


This will arouse intense public interest in automotive 
products at the earliest possible date in 1928, and enable 
Louisville Auto Dealers to make Hundreds of sales 
several weeks earlier than heretofore. 


Every year The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times publish the 
major share of Automotive advertising in Louisville. For the first 
11 months in 1927 these progressive newspapers made a gain, Daily 
and Sunday combined, of over 156,000 agate lines; and the other 
Louisville newspapers, Daily and Sunday combined, showed a 
LOSS of over 173,000 agate lines ~ The Result of Results. 
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guidance of intelligent men, who 
know the product and know the 
processes, squads of six to eight 
men should be conducted through 
the factory. Certain hours of the 
convention should be set aside for 
this purpose. The sales manager 
or somebody in charge should be 
familiar with the length of expe- 
rience of the different men and 
not make the older salesmen go 
through a lot of details with 
which they are,already familiar. 
But, more important than that, do 
not overlook the need of having 
the newer men see everything 
they ought to see. 


Home Office Hospitality 


A MANY conventions it is the 
practice to stage a sales pre- 
sentation. I have seen this done 
with success, and I have seen it 
prove quite a failure. The use of 
playlets to illustrate certain points 
is. well worth while if sufficient 
time can be given by those who 
are to take part so that they go 
through in a creditable way. 
Nothing can be more interesting 
than’ to see a well acted play in 
which some sales point is devel- 
oped. One company whose con- 
vention I attended set up six dif- 
ferent sorts of cases. In each one, 
the part of the salesman was 
assigned to one person and the 
part of the customer to another. 
Then these two people using their 
own ingenuity and inventiveness, 
showed before the convention 
what in their opinion would hap- 
pen under such conditions. These 
six-case sales were a great success. 

One is not sure as to the wis- 
dom of securing outside speakers. 
Nevertheless, in connection with 
this matter of selling, it is usually 
a splendid thing to have, either 
at the convention or at the ban- 
quet, some man who, in addition 
to having a reputation as a suc- 
cessful sales manager or sales- 
man, knows how to talk. A man 
of this sort does not pretend to 
know the individual problems of 
the company. Hence, he talks on 
salesmanship in general and, if 
you secure the right man, the 
salesmen love to hear him. Such 
men usually extol the quality of 
salesmanship, dignify the sales- 
man’s job, tell the men what a 
wonderful career that of sales- 
manship is, open their minds to 
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possibilities of improvement in 
their own characters and capacity, 
and leave a stimulating effect on 
the men that lasts long after the 
trivial details of the convention 
have been forgotten. 

Some attention should be given 
by somebody on the program 
committee to the matter of the 
people at the home office and fac- 
tory and what is to be their part 
of the program. This work might 
be called the hospitality work. I 
was trained in a somewhat small 
company in New England. Years 
later when, in the employ of a 
big middle-western company, I 
first visited their plant, I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the hos- 
pitality and cordiality which was 
displayed toward me as a visiting 
salesman by every person in that 
plant. Office boys, acting as as- 
sistants to department managers 
called me by name, did little 
favors for me. 


The Salesmen’s Reaction 


N THAT particular firm they 

had a method with which I 
wasn’t familiar, Every morning, 
the names of those who were 
visiting were routed to the im- 
portant officials. I used to wonder 
how it was that these men re- 
membered me, as I visited them 
about once a year. They always 
knew who I was and where I 
came from. It was the method 
which made it sure. Everybody 
at the plant, particularly the office 
people, should be given some ad- 
vice and instruction with refer- 
ence to the visiting delegates. 
The results can be most impor- 
tant in the way of creating good 
will. 

In my judgment the tendency 
is to gradually cut down on the 
length of a convention. A week 
is too long for a company that 
has been holding conventions for 
any length of time. One day is 
probably too short but two or 
three days is sufficient for most 
firms. 

Let us put down, here, a policy 
that is worth remembering. The 
spirit of the management of a 
sales convention should be to 
have so many interesting things 
to tell the men and to give to 
them that the management, and 
not the salesmen, have the whip- 
hand during the convention. Plans 
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should be so thoroughly shaped, 
facts so completely ready, ideas 
so plentiful, that the salesmen 
are stimulated. They should be 
taken away from the petty trials 
and troubles and see the big side 
of the business rather than the 
small side. They should go away 
stimulated, by new ideas which 
crowd out the poor, old ideas, 
rather than to go away with the 
feeling that at least they have 
had a chance to air their griev- 
ances. I recommend that every 
man who is about to plan a con- 
vention should pass this policy on 
to everybody who is to be con- 
nected with its management. 


District Conventions Popular 

F . pilerneg thing that is impor- 

tant in a convention, whether 
it be a large one or a small one, 
is to so plan that each salesman 
has a few minutes at least to talk 
to one or more of the important 
executives of the company. Ap- 
pointments should be made and 
the salesman should know this is 
in the program and he should 
know that the problems of his 
own territory, that he has re- 
hearsed so carefully and which he 
iS sO anxious to present, may be 
presented. For at least the time 
of these private interviews he 
should be handled as an individ- 
ual rather than as one of a mob. 

It is a question for many firms, 
whether general conventions in 
which salesmen from all parts of 
the country are assembled are as 
good as district conferences or 
conventions. The problems vary 
in different parts of the country. 
I think sales managers are in 
favor more and more of traveling 
to different parts of the country 
with a few of their staff and hold- 
ing conventions in districts. It 
makes for more intimate relations. 
It also takes less time of the sales- 
men. It seems to disturb the 
routine of business less. It is in- 
deed, in the case of many firms, 
a bad thing for the men who have 
to travel a long ways to be away 
from their territory and their 
customers so long. 

We also have a consideration of 
what might be called merely the 
conference or the meeting. I be- 
lieve that small meetings and con- 
ferences are the most useful of all 

(Continued on page 1166) 
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FURNITURE ADS 
IMPROVE 


HAT greater care has been 

taken in the preparation of 
furniture advertising within the 
past few months by merchants, 
dealers, and retailers, is evidenced 
by a survey of furniture advertis- 
ing recently completed in 49 cities 
by the National Better Business 
Bureau. 

There are, of course, some deal- 
ers who continue to describe wood 
other than mahogany in a fashion 
that is confusing to the public, 
the report points out. The woods 
used in furniture manufacturing 
should be good enough to be pub- 
licly identified in advertising. To 
cloak the identity of furniture 
woods with deceptive descriptions 
is unfair to the public and the ma- 
hogany and walnut industries. 

The survey disclosed that in 
some cities only 7 per cent of the 
advertisements were correct, al- 
though the highest percentage for 
one city was 87 per cent. The 
general average for the 49 cities 
was 44 per cent correct. Over 50 
per cent of the descriptions of the 
furniture advertisements checked 
were wrong, due to the failure of 
dealers to affirmatively describe 
as such, their furniture which 
was not solid. 

Some dealers continue to use 
such expressions as “walnut fin- 
ish” and “mahogany finish” with- 
out qualifying or identifying the 
woods so finished. The public has 
become aware that many woods 
beside mahogany, maple, walnut 
and oak are being used in present- 
day furniture construction. 


“ONE OF THE BEST 
OF ITS KIND” 


‘“T WANT to congratulate you 

on the last number of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. The “Ten Things 
Bitter Experience Taught Me 
About Direct Mail’ was one of the 
best things of its kind I have ever 
found. The entire contents was 
excellent and such copy as this is 
bound to aid a lot of chaps who 
are struggling with sales and ad- 
vertising problems.” J. E. Men- 
denhall, Service Printing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Richest 
Buying Area 

in Texas or 

the Southwest---- 


FORT WORTH J 


WEST TEXAS. 


Over 1,100 Towns 


TRADING AREA 
POPULATION 


over 1,941,565 reo 


— Can Be Covered through the 
Columns of the 


Largest Circulation in Texas 
or the South, with Over 


125,000 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


AMON G. CARTER A.L. SHUMAN 
Pres. and Publisher Vice-Pres. and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


NO CONTESTS or PREMIUMS 
—Just a.Newspaper 
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A New Dartnell Help 
for Salesmen and Agents 


RINGS to your salesmen every week news about 
how other salesmen are meeting and overcoming the 
same kind of sales difficulties that beset them. They are 
not “pep” letters. They are not an attempt to tell success- 
ful men how tosell. They are not up-in-the-air discussions 
of a lot of theoretical and impractical plans by men who 
have never carried a brief case or sold from a sample 
trunk. They are, as the name implies, news releases on 
the successful methods and accomplishments of other suc- 
cessful men, presented in a sane, practical, interesting way. 
They really help a man to bigger sales achievement; to a 
greater appreciation of his opportunity, and they help the 
sales manager to build for bigger and better sales through 
bigger and better salesmen. 
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Front Pace Cartoon: More than ten years experience in helping salesmen through 
the interchange of sales experience has convinced us that one of the very best ways to 
make the salesman think straight is through the use of well-drawn and forceful car- 
toons. The entire first page of each week’s “News Flashes” is given over to a large car- 
toon drawn in wash by a cartoonist of national reputation. These cartoons will get over 
vital points essential to a salesman’s success in a good natured and interesting way. 
NEws oF OTHER SALESMEN: How they are overcoming common sales objections; how 
they organize their time for better results; how they sold hard buyers and the tactics 
they employed; how they are increasing sales by more thorough sales methods. These 
news releases stimulate a salesman and give him information which he actually can use 
to close more business. This news is gathered in the field by Dartnell staff editors who 
have won their spurs as salesmen. It is practical, work-a-day data that salesmen need 
and appreciate. 


SeL_F-HeLte Taixs sy Prominent SALES Manacers: We have arranged with fifty- 
two of the leading sales executives in the country for a brief, sensible message that will 
constantly remind your salesmen that the measure of their success in 1928 depends on 
themselves. They give encouragement to the discouraged; fire the determination of the 
undetermined; and send the men out every Monday with a better grasp on themselves 
and a greater confidence in their own ability to do anything they set out to do. 


TIME ORGANIZATION SuGGEsTIONS: Other things being equal, the salesmen who will 
get the most business this year are those who so organize their time that they will spend 
as much as possible in the presence of actual buyers. Concrete examples of how this is 
being done by other successful men appear in every week’s “News Flashes.” In this way 
salesmen are continually reminded that TIME is their stock in trade, and the measure 
of their success depends upon their skillful and wise utilization of every hour of the day. 


SpreciaL Orrer: Tell us how many salesmen you have and we will send you 
every week during January a supply of “News Flashes” for them. Use the back 
page for your personal weekly bulletin to your men, and check their reaction. 
If they do not help your salesmen you are under no obligation to pay for the 
bulletins. We will send them to you on trial. If you think well of the idea after 
having tested it a month pass our invoice for payment and we will continue 
sending you the weekly supply. 


Prices: Minimum of 5 “News Flashes” each week, $2.50 a month; 7 to 24 
“New Flashes” each week, $0.40 a month each; 25 to 49 “News Flashes” each 
week, $0.35 a month each; 50 to 99 “News Flashes” each week, $0.30 a month 
each. 


TO ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL OFFER USE THE COUPON BELOW 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO. 


GENTLEMEN: We are interested in helping our salesmen by sending them ideas and suggestions for increasing 
sales during 1928. You may send us each week copies of your “News Flashes” until further 
notice, billing us monthly. At the end of the first month if we do not wish to continue we will so advise you, 
and there will be no charge or obligation for the first month’s supply. 


Company. Line of Business 
RE AOR SAIC SOS a EA een RE are eT Title 
Address 
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(All Invoices rendered to company unless otherwise specified) 
— See 
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New England Markets Active as 
Flood Reconstruction Continues 


EW ENGLAND 
N industries were 

hard hit by the 
floods that raged through 
Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and 
western Massachusetts. 
Vermont especially suffered great 
damage. Practically the whole 
state was hit by the floods, and 
dwelling houses and _ factories 
alike were totally destroyed by 
the rushing torrent that spared 
nothing in its path. Although it 
is still early to make an estimate 
of what the total flood loss will 
amount to, it will undoubtedly 
run into millions. 


Vermont Flood Losses 


In Vermont 23 plants report a 
total of $3,812,500 loss. The 
American Woolen Mills at 
Winooski and the New England 
Power Company at Bellows Falls 
suffered damages estimated at 
over $1,000,000 each. A partial 
list of the plants and their losses 
are: Chase Fiber Construction 
Company at Pasumpsic, $45,000; 
Sargent, Osgood & Roundy at 
Randolph, $125,000; Babbitt Kel- 
ley Company at Bellows Falls, 
$225,000; Moore & Thompson at 
Bellows Falls, $125,000; Interna- 
tional Paper Company at Wilder, 
$10,000; Verdemont Mills at Lud- 
low, $25,000; Vermont Products 
Company at Bethel, $20,000; Sew- 
ard Automatic Electric Company 
at White River Junction, $20,000. 
Reports on other factories in 
other flood sections have not 
been turned in as yet but it is ex- 
pected the total losses will 
amount to a high figure. 

A meeting was called by the 
New England Council of repre- 
sentative bankers and business 
men at Boston, November 25, to 
arrange a plan of credit for the 
building up of the Vermont in- 
dustries, commercial houses and 
farms. This prompt action will 
be the means of starting Vermont 
on a firm credit basis and will 
hasten the work of rebuilding that 
is now making such rapid prog- 
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Royal Baking Powder Uses News- 
paper Campaign to Introduce New 
Gelatin; Gillette Tries Out Sales on 


New Office Knife 


ress throughout the entire state. . 


Local industries in and about 
Boston were especially quick to 


‘ see the needs of the sufferers in 


the flood area and were liberal in 
their gifts of money and products. 
In many cases these supplies were 
rushed through by airplane at the 
expense of the company. To give 
the reader an idea of the type of 
articles sent a few who aided were 
the Salada Tea Company, The 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
The First National Stores, Inc., 
and Lever Brothers. Many of the 
manufacturers have completely 
reestablished the damaged stock 
of their retailers as far as their 
product was concerned without 
extra charge. The Gillette Safety 
Razor Company of Boston was 
one of the first to take this action. 


Another Cigarette Appears 
Winter finds Boston very ac- 


tive along business lines. Several 


new companies have located 
branch offices there and many of 
those already there have been 
forced to move to larger quarters 
in order to handle their increasing 
business. A new meat packing 
plant of the William Underwood 
Company has located in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and-is said 
to be the last word in meat pack- 
ing plants in the country. Monks 
& Johnson have charge of the 
plans. 

The Hampden Sales & Service 
Auto Top & Metal Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
opened a branch office and ware- 
house on Linden Street, Boston, 
with Gilbert Brown as manager. 
J. E. Norway is the advertising 
and sales manager. 

A new cigarette has made its 
appearance in Boston markets, 
known as “Three Castles,” an 
English product, made both with 
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plain and cork tip. It has 
been retailing here at 15 
cents, two packs for 25 
cents. It is sponsored 
by the Union Tobacco 
Company of New York. 
The Federal Advertising 
Agency of New York handles 
the account. To date only news- 
paper space has been used locally 
and amounts to about half a 
page, appearing three times a 
week. This amount will be cut 
greatly as times goes on. The 
company reports only two cities 
being covered now, Boston and 
New York, but others are to fol- 
low. 


Gillette Has New Product 


Old Gold has added an appeal 
to the feminine smokers in their 
advertising. ~The copy from time 
to time is directed entirely to 
women smokers. About 500 
words three times a week is the 
amount of space they use locally. 
Lucky Strikes, Camels, Chester- 
fields and Piedmonts are also very 
active, using almost the same 
amount of newspaper space as 
Old Gold. Outdoor advertising 
of all types is used extensively by 
these companies. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany of Boston has put a new 
product on the market locally. It 
is known as the Gillette office 
knife, and is designed for the use 
of artists, editors, engravers, 
printers, draughtsmen, general of- 
fice and home work. The big fea- 
ture of the knife is its detachable 
blade. Each blade has a keen 
perfect edge, comparable to the 
edge on the Gillette razor blades. 
Like the razor blades, the knife 
blades are also sold in packages 
of five blades each, selling for fifty 
cents a package. 

Each knife, which includes one 
blade, is contained in a leather and 
metal guard case and packed in 
individual cartons. The retail 
price is one dollar. When a blade 
becomes dull from frequent use it 
can be takca out by pressing a 
lever in the handle and a new one 
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inserted in its place. Releasing 
this lever locks the blade securely 
in place. The knife is now being 
sold at various stationery stores 
in Boston although no newspaper 
copy has appeared as yet. Future 
plans of the company in adver- 
tising their new product have not 
been given out. 

The Massachusetts Chiropody 
Association is completing plans 
for the establishment of a fund of 
$60,000 to be used in newspaper 
advertising to educate men, wo- 
men and children to take care of 
their feet. Dr. John Kelly is 
president of the association. Two 
other local associations who are 
actively engaged in. newspaper 
campaigns are: The New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council and 
the Coal Dealers’ Association of 
Boston. Their copy averages 
about 400 lines three times a 
week, 


Parke, Davis Campaign 


The manufacturers of the A. D. 
S. “Al-kol” have been promoting 
the sale of this product by mak- 
ing the special offer of a large bot- 
tle of the product and a rubber 
sponge, the combination selling at 
59 cents during the period of the 
campaign as an introductory offer. 

The J. B. Williams Company of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, have 
started a campaign to promote 
the sale of their after shaving 
product known as “Aqua Velva.” 
A large size tube of William’s 
shaving cream plus a two and one- 
half ounce bottle of “Aqua Velva” 
is offered at the special price of 35 
cents during the period of the 
campaign. To date the only ad- 
vertising of this offer is through 
the medium of window displays. 

Parke, Davis & Company of 
Boston have sponsored a special 
introductory campaign on their 
toilet- preparations. During the 
period of the special offer one can 
purchase any two 50 cent articles 
for $1 and receive free of charge 
any other 50 cent article that is 
desired. The campaign depended 
on window displays for the most 
part and many of the local drug- 
gists, etc., devoted a whole win- 
dow to the attractive display sup- 
plied by the company. 

The National Sportsman Maga- 
zine of Boston has been sponsor- 
ing a campaign on increased cir- 
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culation offering a Remington 
sportsman’s knife with every sub- 
scription to their journal at one 
dollar. Newspaper copy of about 
200 to 300 lines three times a 
week is used. 

The First National Stores have 
recently opened a large ware- 
house and plant at Somerville, 
Massachusetts. The cost of the 
building amounted to over three 
million dollars and has a capacity 
for handling one hundred million 
dollars worth of goods annually. 
Monks and Johnson supervised 
the construction of the plant. The 
consolidation in 1926 of the Gin- 
ter Company, John T. Connor 
Company, M. O’Keefe’s, Inc., and 


Arthur Dorr and Company,. 


formed the First National Stores, 
Inc. 

The new plant, which covers an 
area of 530,000 square feet, will 
serve for the headquarters, ware- 
house, bakery and manufacturing 
plant. It is said to be the largest 
individually operated plant of its 
kind in the world. The company 
also controls over 1,650 retail 
stores located in or near Boston 
for the sale of vegetables, gro- 
ceries, meats, etc. Retail sales are 
on a cash basis only and in 1926 
amounted to over $59,500,000. 


New Railroad Station 

The greatest competitor of the 
above company is the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company 
which operates extensively in this 
territory. Announcements have 
been made of a central plant sim- 
ilar to that of the First National 
Stores which is to be constructed 
near Boston in the immediate fu- 
ture. These two companies are 
large users of newspaper space, 
both appearing daily with copy 
ranging from 500 lines to a full 
page. At the opening of the First 
National’s new warehouse a roto- 
gravure section of 48 pages, said 
to be the largest of its kind de- 
voted entirely to one business, 


was published in the Boston - 


Herald. 

A big building project now un- 
der way that is of vast importance 
to this section is the Boston & 
Maine Railroad’s new station and 
coliseum to cost about $10,000,000. 
The station will have a seating 
capacity of two-thirds more than 
that of the Grand Central Termi- 
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nal at New York. The coliseum 
will seat 18,500, which is equal to 
the seating capacity of Madison 
Square Gardens in New York. 
The board of directors, composed 
of prominent New England busi- 
ness men, elected John R. Ma- 
comber chairman. 

The executive board consists 
of: Huntington R. Hardwick, 
chairman, Homer Loring and W. 
F, Carey. “Tex” Rickard is con- 
nected with the coliseum only in 
a cooperative way. The Boston 
Madison Square Gardens, as it is 
called, will be used for all sorts of 
sporting events and will fill a long 
felt need for a large auditorium. 
Construction is-already under way 
and reports are that it will be 
ready by November, 1928. 


Gelatin Gets Heavy Copy 


The Royal Baking Powder 
Company has been using a great 
deal of newspaper space to intro- 
duce its new gelatin product in 
local markets. Copy ranging from 
400 lines to a half page has ap- 
peared daily over a period of two 
weeks. Each advertisement car- 
ries a coupon that when clipped 
from the paper, signed with the 
name and address of any house- 
holder, entitles the bearer to one 
free package of Royal fruit fla- 
vored gelatin when another pack- 
age is purchased at their local 
dealers. The coupon bears the in- 
formation that the dealer so hon- 
oring this coupon is in turn en- 
titled to the full retail price in 
cash or merchandise when re- 
turned to the company and duly 
signed by the customer. 


John E. Morey, former Roch- 
ester, New York, newspaper pub- 
lisher, died recently at his home 
in Avon, near Rochester, at the 
age of seventy years. Mr. Morey 
formerly owned the Rochester 
Evening Times, which was consol- 
idated with the Union and Adver- 
tiser as the present Times-Union. 
He has been retired for fifteen 
years. 


The Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New Yorkadvertising agency, 
has placed D. Minard Shaw in 
charge of its new business de- 
partment. Mr. Shaw formerly con- 
ducted an advertising agency in 
New York City. 
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‘Printed Salesmanship” Paid in Advance Circulation 
(Exclusive of Newsstand, Single Copy Sales and Requested Samples) 


It Is a Wise Advertiser Who Buys EARLY 


ON A RISING MARKET 


September 1, 1927 Dartnell took over ‘‘Printed Sales- 
manship.’’ At the time of purchase it had 3,500 paid 
subscribers, plus average newsstand sale of 800 copies. 


October 1, 1927, more than 1,000 new subscribers 
were added; 610 out of 840 ‘‘lapsed’’ subscribers had 
renewed; the newsstand circulation restricted to 250 
copies and.:all free lists abolished. 


December 1, 1927—concentrating on printers of good 
standing—the circulation jumped ahead 500 more, so 
that the total net paid circulation for the December 
issue should exceed 6,000 copies. Gross circulation 
6,500 copies. 


OUR CIRCULATION AIM—By December 1st, 1928, 
7,000 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers among Important 
Printers and their most worth-while customers, an 
increase of 100% over the September, 1927 figure! 
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“*X”’ as in Xmas 


‘*TS IT indifference, irreverence, or just 

plain laziness that leads so many of 
us to use the contraction ‘Xmas’ instead 
of ‘Christmas’?” inquires the Bulletin of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
with this comment following: “A move- 
ment is on foot among some of the leaders 
in advertising circles to do away with the 
contraction ‘Xmas’ and use the form 
‘Christmas’ instead. This is another move 
in the right direction that direct mailers 
may well get behind.” 

For the benefit of the direct mailers, 
and any others who have wondered about 
the authenticity of this expression, we 
might point out that “Xmas” is probably 
just as correct as the longer form. Its 
derivation is the Greek letter “Chi,” writ- 
ten X, the initial letter of Christos, which 
was used by the early Christians as a 
symbol for Christ. The letter “X” in 
“Xmas,”’ does not, therefore, stand for any 
of the things the Direct Mail secretary 
has listed—indifference, irreverence, or 
just plain laziness. 

In fact, it is quite the opposite of the 
first two, for the Greek symbol was often 
used: in the days of religious persecution, 
as a welcome sign among followers of 
the Christian faith, and instead of con- 
noting irreverence, the sign actually has 


a distinctly sacred origin. 
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The Best Salesman 


ENETRATING the smoke-laden air of 

Pullman smokers, wafted across tables 
at the Roosevelt and Field’s Grill, echoing 
behind panelled doors during “confer- 
ences,’ in short, wherever sales and ad- 
vertising men get together there continues 
a quest for “the best salesman.” 


Joe West here at Dartnell, though, in a 
sworn statement, comes forward with a 
claim which must be given serious con- 
sideration. Joe, it seems, used to cover 
Minnesota for a grocery house. He had a 
couple of hundred small towns in his ter- 
ritory, and as that was before the days of 
automobiles he had his choice of walking 
from town to town, riding a slow train, or 
driving a horse and buggy. 


But Joe wasn’t satisfied with any of 
these methods. He devised a scheme of 
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his own which enabled him to save time, 
see more customers a day and keep in good 
physical condition. 

Leaving his hotel in Minneapolis at 6:30 
Monday mornings, Joe would catch a 
freight train heading west. He would ride 
the engine. A few miles outside Minne- 
apolis was his first town. Then he hopped 
off the engine, dashed into town to call on 
his customers there, and when he was 
through hurried back to the railroad tracks 
and climbed back on the caboose. Between 
towns he walked back up to the engine 
on top of the freight cars, until by the 
time he got to the next town, he was 
ready to begin all over again. 

Joe reports—and there is no good rea- 
son for doubting his word—that he used 
to cover as many as thirty-five or forty 
towns a day by this method. Sometimes, 
he says, he’d have to chase the train up 
the track a half-mile or so, when a custo- 
mer was sore at him about something, but 
usually he had plenty of time. It wasn’t 
a fast freight. 

Anyway, that’s Joe’s offering. Maybe 
you have something even better to entitle 
you to the distinction of “the best sales- 
man.” SALES MANAGEMENT is looking for 
the man who can wear the crown the most 
gracefully. Step up with your evidence! 


NLS. 
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Where Live Ideas Circulate 


ERE’S the reason one good SALES 
MANAGEMENT subscriber is an active 
member of a sales managers’ association. 
Several weeks ago, at an informal ses- 
sion of his association, when members 
were invited to bring up any problems 
which they cared to hear discussed, this 
sales executive popped up from his chair. 
“Well, here’s just one question,” he 
said, “and if you’ll answer it honestly, it 
may help me. Every one of you men is a 
prospect for-my widgits. Only part of you 
use them. Why don’t the rest of you? 
Isn’t my advertising convincing ?” 

The answer he got was that his ad- 
vertising was above par, for the most part, 
but it didn’t have enough technical data 
in it to support the claims it made for 
the widgit’s performance. 

“Watch next Sunday’s paper,” was the 
only comment the sales manager made. 

The following Sabbath day the local 
newspapers carried full page advertise- 
ments built along the lines suggested thus 
informally by the brother sales managers. 

A few days later the widgit man dis- 
played a grin a yard wide when a friend 
-asked him what the ad had done. “It’s a 
knock-out,” he said. “I can just feel it 
pull!” 

Now there’s no hocus-pocus about this. 
The advertising of this company had here- 
tofore been excellent in every respect—in 
fact, sales had increased enormously be- 
cause of it. But the advertising had all 
been built on the same general lines. An 
ad with a slightly different type of appeal 
had tapped a rich new strata of prospects. 


2 CARH 


RAVELERS along the highway at 

Burbank, California, cannot mistake 
the fact that this unique refreshment stand 
(pictured at the left) specializes in re- 
freshing dairy products. 

Everywhere we are finding the package 
(more especially the trade-marked ones) 
projected into the sales picture with the 
result that its sales power is greatly en- 
hanced and its real latent merchandising 
possibilities developed. 

For example, we see water tanks fash- 
ioned in duplication of the manufacturer's 
package, automobiles built with special 
bodies representing well-known bottles and 
containers, and premium novelties for chil- 
dren fashioned to involve the use of minia- 
ture cans with miniature standard labels. 
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Getting Started in Exporting 


field of manufactured products 
operate just as other commission 
houses in commodities. It mat- 
ters not one whit to them from 
whom they buy or to whom they 
sell. Usually they have a firm 
order from abroad before they 
purchase on this side, and vice 
versa. They are not interested in 
building up volume for the manu- 
facturer; their business grows 
through a succession of unrelated 
buying and selling operations up- 
on which they always make a 
commission and often are able to 
turn a profit. They are a “neces- 
sary evil,” because they are 
equipped to and do get a certain 
amount of business in practically 
every line, and varying propor- 
tions of the foreign business of 
every manufacturer who has any 
pretense to a foreign market go 
through commission houses. 
Operating as they do, it is obvious 
that they are likely to discrim- 
inate in placing orders for export 
merchandise for reasons that con- 
cern themselves rather than the 
manufacturer or the foreign 
buyer. 


“Swapping” Is Suggested 


But every “necessary evil” has 
its good point or there would be 
no call for the qualifying adjec- 
tive. Quite often the buyer in 
foreign lands has raw products 
which he wishes to exchange for 
the goods he needs. For instance, 
the buyer of machinery in Argen- 
tine may have raw hides and beef 
to offer in place of currency in 
payment; and in such a case the 
manufacturer in America is only 
too glad to have the deal consum- 
mated through a commission 
house which is prepared to locate 
a market and get a firm bid for the 
hides and beef before they are ac- 
cepted in exchange. 

The export department and the 
combination export manager car- 
ry on the same activities in sales 
promotion and direct selling in 
the foreign fields that occupy the 
domestic manager at home; but 
the commission house does not 
create markets in any sense, it 
merely takes advantage of them. 
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(Continued from page 1104) 


The export department or the ex- 
port manager, having had experi- 
ence in foreign countries, know 
the channels of distribution, from 
factory to wholesale importers, to 
dealers, to consumer. The foreign 
wholesaler, or jobber, has travel- 
ers to call on dealer trade, and he 
does more or less promotion work, 
but the manufacturer should not 
let it stop there. It is the func- 
tion of the export department or 
combination manager to direct 
advertising in foreign mediums 
and to broaden and amplify the 
work of the wholesaler through 
direct-mail circularization and all 
the other aids to selling that are 
known and used in the home mar- 
kets. 


Price Not a Problem 


To the beginner in export mar* 
kets, the matter of price may seem 
to be a problem, but it is not. As 
a general rule, the same price is 
quoted to the wholesaler abroad 
as is quoted in America to the 
jobber, and foreign wholesalers 
are generally instructed to quote 
dealers the same prices that are 
quoted here — adding, of course, 
cost of transportation and import 
duties. As a general rule, it will 
be found that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in finding a market for the 
goods, if they have merit, on a 
price basis equivalent to the do- 
mestic price. 

But some manufacturers are 
willing to sell at a somewhat 
lower price abroad because the 
risks and over-head of the foreign 
wholesaler who is engaged en- 
tirely in an importing business 
are larger than those of the do- 
mestic jobber. And*it may be said 
in further justification of price 
concessions that correction of the 
general practice of spreading 
over-head costs of domestic sales 
over the entire product, including 
that portion sold abroad, would 
reveal an appreciable leeway for 
such reductions. 

Selling terms will not perplex 
nor cause difficulties, if the manu- 
facturer deals only through recog- 
nized wholesale importers. It is 
often worth the salary of an ex- 
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perienced export manager to 
avoid bad connections abroad, not 
only from the point of view of 
credit rating but as regards the 
wholesaler’s known abilities and 
general practices as a business 
getter. 

In actual practice, selling terms 
range all the way from “cash with 
order’”— which it is said the 
maker of a certain automobile of 
world-wide popularity insisted 
upon and obtained — to “on con- 
signment.” Your product must 
have an unusual acceptance to ob- 
tain the first, but between these 
two extremes there is a safe and 
sane middle ground. A volume 
might be written on the various 
practices and customs, but an ex- 
amination of actual business done 
would probably show that most 
of it is on a basis of 60 or 90-days- 
sight-draft, and it is such instru- 
ments that make up the greater 
part of the trading in “foreign ex- 
change” that you read about in 
your daily paper. To a certain 
extent the terms upon which you 
will be able to sell abroad will de- 
pend upon the desirability and ac- 
ceptance of your goods in the 
foreign markets, and that is a 
thing that you can’t get away 
from by any rule of thumb. 


Success Slow But Sure 


Certain fortunate exporters are 
able to say, “Our terms are so- 
and-so. Take ’em or leave ’em.” 
The average manufacturer has to 
give and take, jockeying for as 
good as he can get. And if he 
watches his step there is no rea- 
son why he should lie awake 
nights worrying about collections. 
My department of the Moto-Me- 
ter Company has been going for 
nine years, up to last January, and 
we have never lost a penny. Per- 
haps I should add that we have 
never shipped a nickel’s worth on 
consignment. Our terms are gen- 
erally 60-days-sight. 

Many manufacturers — espe- 
cially in the small or medium sized 
class —have indefinitely post- 
poned making a try for foreign 
markets for two reasons. In the 
first place they cannot seem to 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


---—-USE THIS COUPON! -- - - 
Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

You may send us—prepaid—the current num- 
ber of Standard Rate & Data Service, to- 
gether with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 
80 days. If we are not convinced of the 
value of this Service at the end of that time, 
we shall return the issue and our obligation 
is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each 
month for one year. The Service is to 
maintained by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name. 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 


Official Position, 
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get over the idea that there is 
some deep mystery about export- 
ing which only the chosen few 
may understand. I tried to dis- 
pel that feeling at the beginning 
of this article. In the second place 
too much emphasis has long been 
placed on the belated character of 
returns ; the beginner has been led 
to feel that he must expect dis- 
couragement and plenty of it for 
the first few years. I will tell you 
something about my experience 
here which may help to give cour- 
age to others. 

When my department was es- 
tablished my employer believed 
in the following schedule of re- 
sults to be expected, and he had 
good authority for his belief: first 
year, loss; second year, even 
break; third year, small profit. 

The quota of this department 
was accordingly set at $19,000 


| sales the first year, although I in- 


sisted that it be set at $50,000 and 
was willing to stand or fall by 
that mark. Sales were $53,000. 
The second year’s quota was set 
at $50,000, and I wagered a suit 
of clothes that the record would 
be $100,000. Sales the second 


year were $121,000, and I ate my 
Christmas dinner all decked out 
in the new suit. The third year 
—1921—was a disappointment 
for reasons that everybody now 
knows, and sales dropped to $19,- 
000; but it is to be noted that the 
first year’s quota was reached in 
a most difficult year for foreign 
business. From that point on 
there has been steady progress. 
And it is particularly gratifying 
that sales through this depart- 
ment gained consistently through- 
out 1922, 1923, and 1924, although 
during those years all of Europe 
was taken away from the home 
office territory, through the open- 
ing of two factories there in 1922 
and another in 1923, and later 
Australia was also supplied direct 
from a factory opened there in 
1924. With Europe and Austra- 
lia out of the picture, sales to- 
talled $124,000 in 1924. 

Therefore, don’t be afraid to ex- 
pect results. Build on as solid a 
foundation of fair dealing as you 
would use at home, and you will 
have a good chance to hold the 
markets you win, through mutu- 
ally established confidence. 


Moses N. Baker Honored at 
McGraw-Hill Dinner 


OSES N. BAKER, associate 
editor of Engineering News- 
Record and known in engineering 
circles as an expert in water works 
practice and public sanitation, 
was the guest of honor of his 
office associates and the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company at a 
dinner held December 8 in the 
Engineers’ Club, New York City. 
The dinner was in honor of the 
completion by Mr. Baker of forty 
years of editorial service with the 
one journal, 


A native of Vermont, Mr. Baker 
started his engineering journalism 
career with the old Engineering 
News. He pioneered in the codi- 
fication of water works practice 
and to this day is an authority in 
the protection of municipalities 
from water pollution. He was 
formerly editor of the Manual of 
American Waterworks and is a 
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regular contributor to the Inter- 
national Year Book. Mr. Baker is 
the author of Municipal Engineer- 
ing and Sanitation, and many other 
engineering works. 


He was vice-president of the 
New Jersey State Department of 
Health in 1915-1916 and at one 
time was president of the Board 
of Health of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, 
American Water Works Associa- 
tion and other professional 
societies. 


Charles S. Lunt, formerly with 
the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now in charge 
of the advertising of the Hurley 
Machine Company, also of Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Thor wash- 
ing and ironing machines. 
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AmerseacCaps 


Beautifull 
lithograp 


Beautify as well as modernize your 
package. 
The package, like a neat, well tai- 
lored suit, is what makes the first 
impression. 
The well known 4 turn to unseal 

anda (A turn to reseal 
of the Amerseal, plus the fact that 
you can secure it in colored litho- 
graphic effects, is a positive means 
of increasing sales. 

Send for samples. 


American Metal Cap Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These Slightly Inclined 
Multiple et yb 


a Perfect Seal — 
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Reasons Why You 


Should lfsé 


THE AMEASEAL CAP 


A QUARTER TURN SECURELY Seats “* “* 7 %" A QUARTER TURN QUICKLY UNSEALS 


Low Cost 


of 
AMERSEALS 
THe Amerseal Cap is low in cost. 
Further you can cut your costs in your 
capping operation. 
Permit our quotation to tell the story. 


The Advantages of 

AMERSEALS 

It is a positive and absolutely air-tight 
seal. 

The cap can be removed and securely 
resealed as often as desired. 

It is quickly and easily unsealed. 


It absolutely preserves the contents until 
used up. 
The container is invariably used around 
the house after contents have been used 
and thereby it becomes a permanent ad- 
vertisement for you. 
The cap improves the appearance of 
your package—it gives you a sell- 
ing argument. 


Any Glass House 

Can Supply Them 

Amerseal Glass may be secured at no 
extra cost from any and all Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers. 


There is no premium on Amerseal finish. 


AMERSEAL 

Caps May be Had 

Beautifully Lithographed 

You may secure the caps lithographed or 
finished in as many colors or special de- 
signs as desired. 


Send for samples. 


Highly 

Advertised. 

The puvlic knows this cap—they recog- 
nize, want, and buy the package so 
equipped. 

You can cash in on this demand. 

Users of Amerseals are capitalizing 

the fact that they use the Amer- 

seal Cap. 


Write us—tell us what you have to cap, and we will gladly submit our 
recommendations, costs, and any other information you may want. 


American Metal Cap Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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The Year’s Sales Figures 


He might continue, “On the 
other hand we struck while the 
iron was hot. Apparently the 
Jones outfit were getting cold feet 
in New England. It was cer- 
tainly good fortune as well as 
good planning to have their lone 
remaining New England sales- 
man throw up the sponge the 
moment Pete Robinson took a few 
of his juiciest accounts away from 
him. That saved us local news- 
paper advertising in half a dozen 
cities and also financed the unex- 
pected need for demonstrators in 
Boston.” 

He might have concluded, “Not 
so bad. We know now that a 
good senior salesman can build 
our New England sales with lit- 
tle man support. We know that 
Jerry Simpkins in Pennsylvania 
should be transferred to tending 
to a territory where competition is 
light rather than forced to buck 
up against a fighter. That means 
that we can provide advancement 
for John Arthur Watkins, who 
certainly is a fighter and who is 
poorly cast in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi—a territory that Jerry 
will eat up with his easy-going 
gossipy style.” 


Developing New Products 


You may argue that the sales 
executive who would make such 
a report of accomplishments is 
non-scientific and ignoring funda- 
mentals of modern marketing. 

But if it came to cross-exami- 
nation, this same sales executive 
doubtless could quote from mem- 
ory comparative sales costs in 
every section of the country — 
and better than that, supplement 
in detail the reasons for the dif- 
ferences between these sales costs. 
Or, if his enterprise was of the 
type where sales building at the 
moment was of the greatest im- 
portance, he could give in inti- 
mate, elaborate detail every sta- 
tistical angle of his sales building. 

Better than these tabulations 
and their summaries, he could 
show in a short word-picture pres- 
ent and future sales plans, not in 
a single country, but for the 
entire world. 
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A sales executive, while dele- 
gating the handling and promo- 
tion of sales of the original lines 
to others, in some degree must 
keep in touch with all that has 
been previously planned, while 
simultaneous developing plans 
good or bad—in many cases time 
alone can tell—are going on for 
the major development of a new 
product. It is obvious that if his 
services are of value, something 
must be lost in the development 
of the previously established lines. 
This dollar total may not be off- 
set immediately by the dollar to- 
tal in sales on the new product. 
Surely it would be a tremendous 
accomplishment into which good 
fortune also entered if the net 
profits went ahead in the same 
sales year that the new product 
was launched on any major scale. 

At the end of a sales year, 
therefore, the greatest single ac- 
complishment of the sales end of 
an enterprise might be the launch- 
ing of a new product at a substan- 
tial profit decrease for the busi- 
ness as a whole — provided that 
the launching was a true accom- 
plishment in paving roads leading 
to future profits — roads soundly 
built from the standpoint of fu- 
ture net results and not merely 
future volume sales. 

In another enterprise the out- 


standing sales accomplishment of 
the year might well lie in the ac- 
quisition of man material for the 
field force which would insure 
soundly the future of the enter- 
prise so far as outside represen- 
tation could come in question. 

Surely any sales executive has a 
right te feel tremendously proud 
if in a Sales year he can bring into 
his organization, on the proper 
basis of sales cost, new blood 
which within a year has so clearly 
proved its worth to the organiza- 
tion as to make the selection and 
training rightly a matter of con- 
gratulation. 

Within another organization 
the outstanding sales accomplish- 
ment of the year may be the suc- 
cessful working out of methods of 
compensation which supply, 
through direct or indirect profit- 
sharing, a new incentive and 
greater rewards for the field force 
than existed under previous meth- 
ods of compensation. 

In summarizing the year’s sales 
accomplishments, more and more 
management officials and boards 
of directors are asking for the 
human side, particularly as it re- 
lates to the future, rather than be- 
ing content with tabulations even 
when the comparative money re- 
sults — sales or profits — are emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


Testing the Salesman’s Knowledge of 
His Product 


(Continued from page 1116) 
objection could have been re- 
moved by more careful analysis 
on their part, of the buyer’s re- 


quirements. They couldn’t even 
compete with other members of 
their own sales force on price, to 
say nothing of competing with 
outside organizations. 

The questionnaire and problem 
tasks for sales meetings brought 
the meetings down to a brass 
tacks basis and sent the men out 
into the field, each week, better 
equipped to meet every individ- 
ual buyer. The case method of 
study gave them a keener appre- 
ciation of the importance of the 
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careful application of their cata- 
log-knowledge of show cases, 
desks, safes, filing equipment, and 
other items in the line, and made 
them more alert to the discovery 
of better plans to offer for the so- 
lution of office and store problems. 

I believe that if sufficient time 
is given to the developing of prob- 
lems and questionnaires, that this 
is a splendid method for practical 
training. At least, I know that in 
our case, it toned up the sales- 
manship of every man on the 
force and gave him something 
concrete to apply to the knotty 
cases in his own territory. 
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Shopping in the 


Troy Market 


Troy consumers don’t go 
out of town to do their 
shopping. They do all their 
trading with their local 
dealers. To be more spe- 
cific, over 92% of Troy’s 
families purchase practi- 
cally all of their require- 
ments from the neighbor- 
hood stores. 


It is easy to understand 
then, why advertising in 
the Troy Record is profit- 
able, for not only is the en- 
tire market covered com- 
pletely, but the advertiser 
obtains 100% cooperation 
from the dealers. 


A campaign in the Troy 
Record reaches one of the 
richest markets in the 
country. You interest over 
22,000 well-to-do families, 
who live and work in a 
wide-awake, progressively 
industrious American city 
whose people are known to 
be liberal in their buying 
habits. Furthermore, 
nine out of every ten of 
these families receive the 
RECORD in their homes 
every day. 


Start 1928 RIGHT. Plan 
your advertising campaign 
to include Troy and the 
Troy Record. 


The 
TROY RECORD 


“Try it Out in Troy —The Try-Out City’ 
A. B. C. 23,174 Copies Daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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A Training Plan That Wins 
the Support of Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1114) 


fifty photographs and drawings to 
emphasize the points brought out 
in the text. Section Three, prac- 
tically the same length as the 
others, continues the discussion 
of factory processes. It deals with 
the final assembly and packing of 
the products and is, in effect, as 
near a personal trip through the 
plant as it would be possible to 
imagine without actually going 
through it. 


Section Analysis of Course 


So much for the actual manu- 
facture of the product. Section 
Four branches out into an explan- 
ation of “period suites.” It gives 
the company an opportunity to 
bring the completeness of its line 
to the attention of salesmen. Some 
of the romance and historical in- 
terest of furniture are enlarged 
upon to give readers the impres- 


sion that more than lumber and * 


workmanship go into the desks 
they sell. They are taught to look 
upon them in the light of all the 
craftsmanship that has been de- 
veloped through centuries to make 
their reproduction possible. They 
are told what is meant by Italian, 
French, Spanish and _ English 
Renaissance, Elizabethan, Louis 
XIV, Chippendale and all the 
other period furniture. Twenty- 
six of the prominent furniture 


| eras are described briefly and in- 
| terestingly illustrated. The differ- 
| ent types of Lincoln desks are 
| fitted appropriately into the pic- 


ture, making the discussion of the 
subject one that combines un- 
usual general interest with actual 
sales value. 

The selling phase of the busi- 
ness occupies the fifth and final 
section. It summarizes the factors 
leading up to the sale, not of 
office furniture alone, but office 
furniture service. Among the fac- 
tors are the arrangement of gen- 
eral offices, uniformity of furni- 
ture throughout an organization, 
principles of office management, 
such working conditions as noise, 
light, heat and ventilation; deco- 


rations, such as rugs, ceilings and 
side walls, and complete layouts 
and proposals. 

In this section, too, are defined 
the fundamental basis of all sell- 
ing, upon which hinges the appli- 
cation of everything about the 
product already covered. All five 
sections are bound in a 130-page 
paper cover so that they may be 
preserved when the course is 
completed. 

The research involved in pre- 
paring the course was tremen 
dous, but as it finally appeared it 
is the first authentic source of 
information put into the hands of 
the men whose work it is to sell 
Lincoln desks and chairs. The 
knowledge they had previously 
was just what they could gather 
haphazardly from their own study 
of the subject of furniture and 
their own experience with it. It 
was incomplete, often erroneous, 
and usually left the manufacturer 
of the goods entirely out of the 
picture. 


A Complete Reference Book 


Under the new plan every re- 
tail salesman has access to every- 
thing he needs to know about 
office furniture in one compact, 
easily usable volume. Instead of 
depending on their own limited 
knowledge they have available a 
reference work to enable them to 
submit plans for the furnishing of 
any office which they can depend 
on as being correct in every 
detail. 

But it is one thing to prepare 
a course of instruction for retail 
salesmen and another to have any 
assurance that they are taking ad- 
vantage of it. How the Commer- 
cial Furniture Company solved 
this difficulty is one of the most 
interesting points in connection 
with the plan. 

At the conclusion of his course 
of five lessons, each salesman re- 
ceives a layout of a suite of offices. 
The ground plan shows where 
the various executive offices are 
located, how they are related to 
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elevators, stairways, reception 
rooms, stenographers, the direc- 
tors’ room and windows. It is a 
typical office arrangement, one 
that they might meet in any day’s 
work, Their problem is to present 
a proposal which will take every 
factor into consideration. 

The three members of the deal- 
er organization who submit the 
best proposals, plans and recom- 
mendations will receive prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 respectively. 
The winner of the first prize has 
the alternative of a trip to the 
factory. The next twenty-five 
contestants will likewise receive 
prizes. 


Prizes Quicken Interest 


At the present time not all the 
salesmen have completed the 
course. Their answers to the prob- 
lem, therefore, have not been sub- 
mitted, but some of the solutions 
give every evidence that the sales- 
men studied the five sections of 


their courses conscientiously. If | 


they had failed to do so they 
could not conceivably have of- 
fered the recommendations they 
did. 

This “text” plan, then, has two 
advantages. In the first place, the 
offer of rewards for men in the 
contest gives them an incentive 
to finish the course, and, having 
finished it, by their answers the 
company can tell how well the 
course sank in. Mr. Beeler be- 
lieves that salesmen can sell goods 
only to the extent that they know 
the goods they are selling. In 
competitive business office furni- 
ture salesmen can no longer wait 
in showrooms until prospects ask 
them to submit plans. They must 
go out after business, and to do 
so effectively requires a knowl- 
edge that will meet any emer- 
gency, that will adapt itself to 
any situation. 

Another reason why it was im- 
perative that salesmen be sup- 
plied with this material is that the 
full line of the Commercial Fur- 
niture Company covers a com- 
plete price range. Its slogan is 
“from the best that’s made to the 
cheapest that’s good.” The low- 
priced desks are sold on a com- 
petitive basis, requiring a different 
type of selling from that neces- 
sary to sell period suites. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Or <2 


The PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 


The EVENING BULLETIN 


have built up their circulations on 
a high standard of appeal. Their 
policy is based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are intended pri- 
marily for the dissemination of news 
—honestly, fairly, completely, and 
as impartially as it can be given to 


its readers. 


They are good newspapers— they 


are also good advertising mediums. 


The circulation of these newspapers 


is now over 114,020 net paid. 


e 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle 
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The Dartnell editorial staff 
has just tabulated 1,056 
questionnaires returned by 
Dartnell subscribers summa- 
rizing their experiences with advertising. Each sub- 
scriber was asked to enumerate the various ways 
in which advertising has influenced his sales vol- 
ume, if any. Ten per cent reported little, if any, 
influence. Ninety per cent stated that it had en- 
abled them to increase sales. Eighty-four per cent 
reported that it had created consumer demand for 
their products. Eighty-six per cent found that it had 
established consumer preference for the thing they 
advertised. Eighty per cent reported that it had 
enlarged their avenues of distribution. Forty-nine 
per cent said that it had stabilized their sales. Fifty- 
five per cent find that it has protected them against 
competition. Forty-six per cent state positively it 
has reduced their sales costs; and the figures which 
were submitted show sales increases ranging from 
100 times in two years to 65 per cent in ten years. 
When it is considered that no effort was made to 
pick and choose the concerns to whom these ques- 
tionnaires were sent, that they were sent to all 
concerns who subscribed to the Dartnell service, 
the result proves rather conclusively that the great 
majority of business concerns find advertising to be 
a profitable investment. The inquiry refutes rather 
emphatically, it seems to us, the opinions recently 
expressed that advertising was an economic waste. 
On the contrary it seems quite necessary to a well 
conducted and properly managed business. It is no 
longer a question of “Does advertising pay?” but 
rather, “How much advertising can we afford to 
do?” And that is a question which every business 
must answer for itself. 


The Induence of 
Advertising on 
Sales Volume 


Mr. Ford’s 
Come-Back 


It is stated by one of the financial 
journals that orders for the new 
Ford have already crossed the 
500,000 mark. How much truth there is to this claim 
we do not know. But we do know that wherever 
the new Ford has been shown, an enthusiastic 
reception was accorded it and dealers all reported 
heavy bookings. Already rumors of further price 
reductions are in the air, and warnings are being 
passed around by stock market tipsters to sell Mr. 
Ford’s competitors’ stocks short. Without wishing 
to pose as a stock market forecaster we believe 
that while the Ford success will undoubtedly stimu- 
late keener automobile selling, there is enough 
business in the low-priced car field for all. It has 
been repeatedly established that healthy competi- 
tion, instead of injuring business, makes for more 
business. Both Ford and General Motors Corpora- 
tion have indicated that there will be no price war, 
and the battle, if it may be termed a battle, will be 
a sales battle. Ford’s gigantic advertising campaign 
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indicates that he is going to employ, even on a 
greater scale than ever, all the modern weapons of 
sales warfare. It also indicates that he does not 
propose to fight out the issue on price alone, as he 
has done in the past. Ford business, if it maintains 
its pace, can well run over the half billion dollar 
mark —a fact which must be given considerable 
weight in forecasting the business outlook for 1928. 


The Age of 
Color in Selling 


An announcement by one of 
the electrical refrigerator man- 
ufacturers that their boxes may 
now be obtained in colors to match the decorative 
scheme for the kitchen, adds one more product to 
a long list being sold to women on a color appeal. 
This list includes Vollrath kitchen utensils, Corona 
typewriters, Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes, Water- 
man fountain pens and numerous other articles of 
every-day use. With bathrooms being tiled in mauve, 
sea green and all colors of the rainbow, and kitchens 
vying with the living room in fanciful color schemes, 
the gate has been opened for manufacturers to get 
a foot in by offering products that will harmonize 
with any color scheme. This growing dependence 
upon color in selling has naturally brought with it 
a proportionate increase of color in advertising, for 
colored products especially lend themselves to col- 
ored advertising. To help sales managers in making 
the most of their color opportunities we have ar- 
ranged for a series of articles by an outstanding 
authority on this subject. The articles will appear 
in alternate issues of SALES MANAGEMENT through 
1928. We hope that you will profit by them. 


One of the large corporations 
has just elected a vice-president 
who is to have charge of produc- 
tion and sales. At first thought 
it may seem strange to place one man in charge of 
what is generally considered two separate and dis- 
tinct functions. Yet, when you stop to think about 
it, it is most logical. One of the reasons for what 
some business writers like to cail our present 
“profitless prosperity” is the failure of business to 
synchronize production with sales. Great stocks of 
merchandise have been produced without sufficient 
thought as to salability. As a result, these stocks 
have not yielded a profit. On the contrary, with a 
declining price level, they may even represent an 
actual loss. Had these companies given more con- 
sideration to what the sales department could sell, 
and taken the sales manager into their confidence 
before the stocks accumulated instead of after- 
wards, there would be less red ink used in making 
up the profit and loss statement for the year. It 
should be realized that business today is a matter 
of selling what you can profitably make rather than 
making what you can unprofitably sell. 


Fitting 1928 
Production to 
Sales 
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Nine Years Steady Growth 


Sales Management magazine was established by The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration in September 1918. Its steady, consistent growth evidences 
the growing importance of the clientele it serves. 


700% increase in Net Paid Circulation 

200% increase in Subscription Price 
2000% increase in Number of Advertisers 

600% increase in Advertising Rate 


Subscription Net Paid Advertising 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY Price Circulation Page Rate 
DecemsBer 1918 $2.00 a year 2,200 $ 30 
DeceMBER 1919 2.00 a year 5,245 50 
E DEcEMBER 1920 2.50 a year 6,007 75 
f Decemser 1921 3.00 a year 5,398 75 
; DEcEMBER 1922 3.00 a year 8,239 75 
DEcEMBER 1923 3.00 a year 11,359 125 
DEcEMBER 1924 3.00 a year 12,493 150 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY 
DEcEMBER 26, 1925 4.00 a year 12,995 160 
DEcEMBER 25, 1926 4.00 a year 13,753 160 
DeceMBER 24, 1927 4.00 a year 15,008 175 


During the period beginning January 1924 and end- 

ing December 1927 the news-stand circulation was 

cut down from 2,017 copies per issue to less than 

300 and replaced with regular paid-in-advance sub- 

scribers of known buying power, making a net gain 

in regular paid-in-advance subscribers of 5,301 for 
the period. 


The present advertising rates of $175 a page for a single insertion; 
$160 for thirteen insertions and $150 for twenty-six insertions went 
into effect January 1927 and are based on a net paid circulation of 
14,000 copies. Since then the circulation has increased more than 
1,000 copies an issue without adjustment of the advertising rates. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York CuiIcaco Toronto Lonpon 
420 Lexincton Ave. 4660 Ravenswoop AVE. 44 Victoria Sr. 9 Quatity Court, WC 2 
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Color in Selling 


(Continued from page 1110) 


in the field, the company “cleaned 
up” handsomely. It was one of 
the most revolutionarily success- 
ful schemes in years. What was 
more important still, it has caused 
women to sell their old cabinets, 
sometimes almost new, and to 
buy new ones in colors to suit the 
color scheme of their individual 
kitchens. And the American 
kitchen, today, is a room of infi- 
nite color variety. There are col- 
ored walls, colored tiles, color in 
kitchenware, color in_ electric 
light fixtures, color in furniture, 
in linoleums, in such apparatus as 
dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, ironers, etc. 
The sales manager was merely 
wise in his generation. He looked 
ahead. He anticipated a popular 
fad. And very little factory ef- 
fort or change was necessary to 
introduce color in the cabinets. 


The Color Appeal 


This, of course, influenced the 
company’s advertising and gave 
it greatly added impetus, life, ani- 
mation. ‘To sell color in kitchen 
cabinets it is necessary to have 
color in the advertising of them. 

This turn to colors in merchan- 
dise parallels, and is at least part- 
ly responsible for, the very 
marked introduction of color into 
advertising. It automatically pro- 
vides a reason for its use, and 
validates it beyond the arguments 
of the most tardy official. Adver- 
tising, therefore, now carries the 
“sales-room” appeal and urge. 
Life has become an immeasurable 
color scheme, with no two per- 
sons quite agreeing on the tout 
ensemble yet all agreed that color 
is a heartening influence for good. 

Typewriters are now “done in 
colors” to fit the spirit of an office 
or a home room. It is a fact that 
the sale of portables has been ap- 
preciably increased due to this 
idea. Women were not formerly 
sold on the suggestion of doing 
secretarial work and some corres- 
pondence, on a typewriter, but the 
urge of -beautiful colors was too 
much for them. 

Clocks are to be had in many 
colors. Color has revolutionized 
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the sale of raincoats during the 
past two years. And, in the mean- 
while, the manufacturers of 
ready-to-use paints have spent 
millions, and will spend many 
millions more, in cultivating a de- 
sire on the part of the average 
housewife to brighten up her 
home and its furnishings, with 
every imaginable hue and shade. 
The brushing lacquer concerns 
put color to work as never be- 
fore, dangling before human eyes 
the lure of yellows and reds and 
greens and purples. 

Automobiles flash their new 
color schemes along our public 
highways and even the formerly 
staid skylines of great cities, loom 
radiantly against the sky in a 
dress of discreet colors. 


“Show the Product as It Is” 

Yes, it is “in the air’; a vast 
national tendency, and with prac- 
tically everything to be said in its 
favor. Never have trade publica- 
tions carried so much color ad- 
vertising and never have manu- 
facturers so luminously illustrated 
their actual merchandise for the 
dealer’s eyes. Color is moving 
goods in more imposing volume 
from manufacturer to retailer, and 
from retailer, in turn, to con- 
sumer, in an endless chain of ad- 
vertising effort. 

“Show the product as it is,” has 
become an advertising maxim of 
more than passing importance. 
Color has been put on the “selling 
staff” as an accredited and result- 
bringing power. 

The appreciably added atten- 
tion paid to the creating of new 
labels, new boxes, new color con- 
tainers of all kinds, must be 
looked upon with commendation. 
The shelves of a store are a com- 
mercial art gallery, where the 
maker of canned goods or the 
manufacturer of breakfast cereal 
“hangs” his product for the visual 
consideration of the customer. 
And these business men now de- 
sign such containers with a more 
pronounced appreciation of the 
psychology of color. How to 
“beat out the other fellow in a 
display sense.” may be largely 
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dependent upon the color scheme, 
When an advertiser recently 
brought out a new package coffee, 
few persons realized that in order 
to arrive at the most scientifically 
perfect design, over seventy full- 
color sketches were drawn up, 
mounted on cans and actually 
tested out on shelves in stores. Is 
there a thought in the disclosure 
that the design accepted was in 
two colors only, black and a rich 
dark red? And this despite the 
prevalency of many colors, flam- 
ingly employed. 


The Need for Analysis 


Over twelve thousand expen- . 


sive window cut-outs, litho- 
graphed in full color, were com- 
pleted for an advertiser some 
months ago, at a cost of approxi- 
mately two dollars per display. 
Figure this total expenditure out 
for yourself! But salesmen of 
the company, to whom was en- 
trusted the task of securing win- 
dow space for the cut-outs, soon 
reported that the piece was un- 
popular with merchants because 
of its color scheme, which was 
radical. It was also unsatisfac- 
tory under electric light. Certain 
important lines of lettering could 
not be easily read at a distance. 
The advertiser withdrew this dis- 
play and created a new design en- 
tirely to take its place. He knew 
that it would be false economy to 
continue with the first design, in 
view of what had taken place. 

This could have been prevented 
had the advertising department 
proceeded with greater caution 
and with a clearer understanding 
of current and scientific methods. 
Not long ago an advertiser sent 
a large window cut-out, in com- 
plete sketch form, to twenty-five 
cities, accompanied by an inves- 
tigator, whose sole aim it was to 
discover reactions and to tabulate 
comments and criticisms. At the 
expiration of this test, it was far 
easier to design a display piece 
which would approximate 100 per 
cent efficiency. 

It is the purpose of this intro- 
ductory article to do little more 
than establish the character of the 
subject and express, to a degree, 
the need for analysis of color as 
applied to more modern adver- 
tising problems. Processes of 
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reproduction will find a place in our 
serial, for some amazing advances 
and patented ideas have been but 
recently evolved, some of them 
little known to users of color 
work. You will wish to follow 
the latest in color photography 
and of making color negatives di- 
rect from the object. You will 
wish to know, we feel sure, what 
processes to employ where the 
“run” is short and the price limits 
quite definite. The adequate prep- 
aration of color sketches and of 
full color originals, for fine repro- 
duction, with every value _ re- 
tained, is a vital consideration. 
The subject, indeed, is appar- 
ently inexhaustible, with revolu- 
tionary measures cropping up al- 
most hourly. How to buy color 
advertising economically is a mat- 
ter of grave importance to all, and 
in this field we will attempt to set 
down significant facts and data. 
Have you put color to work in 
your behalf as a trade mark as- 
set, investigating the wisdom of 
color continuity? Since colors 
speak languages of their own and 
have inevitable psychological re- 
actions on the individual, do you 
so coordinate your campaign 
work, in this direction, as to es- 
tablish a desired atmosphere? 


J. Wiss and Sons Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, makers of 
shears and scissors; Kraeuter and 
Company of Newark, manufac- 
turers of pliers and forged steel 
tools, and the Kroydon Company 
of Maplewood, New Jersey, maker 
of golf clubs, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., of New 
York City. 


Hatheway & Company, Inc., 
New York City, has appointed the 
L. H. Waldron Advertising 
Agency, also of New York, to 
handle their advertising for the 
coming year. Trade papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


The Wildman Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York City, will 
hereafter be known as the Walter 
K. Porzer Associates, Inc. This 
is a change of corporate title only 
and the ownership, personnel and 
financial structure will remain the 
same. 


| Does Your Catalog 
Command Attention? 


er new book merits the mighty selling force of 
Molloy Made Covers. Into that book you are put- 
ting a message of value—of profit to the concerns to 
whom it is addressed—designed, through their action, 
to return profit to you. Such a message can accomplish 
its purpose only if it is read, preserved, acted upon. 


Trenton Potteries want their new “Blue Book of 
Plumbing” to create an immediate favorable impression. 
They want it to sell plumbing fixtures as no other catalog 
ever has. So, to insure deserved attention for the fine 
plates and fine printing which carry their message of 
meritorious products, Trenton Potteries selected a 
Molloy Made Cover which cannot fail of its purpose. 


Permit us to offer you the advantage of our experience 
in planning a cover which will insure the attention your 
book should receive. Whether it be a catalog—sales 
manual—sample book, market report, or portfolio—it 
will do its work better in a Molloy Made Cover. Invest 
it with the importance it warrants! Your request for 
samples and suggestions will meet with our immediate 
response, and will place you under no obligation. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Ave. CHICAGO Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 
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New Uses for Bakelite 
Uncovered 


(Continued from page 1118) 


particular type, the time-honored 
practice of treating copy as the 
homely step-daughter of an order 
for printing or space is not to be 
recommended. Those who are 
accustomed to spending fifteen 
dollars for copy to fill five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of space, will 
do well to revise their ideas of 
economy before tackling this par- 
ticular problem. 

An idea of the style that has 
proved successful in this instance 
may be gained by citing a few 
random paragraphs: 


“The Story of Bakelite”’ 


“Born of wood, Bakelite looks 
like amber; or like hard rubber, 
and is solid as rock. Child of 
wood and coal, it resembles 
neither. Heat makes it, but heat 
can never again melt it. Its par- 
ents are malodorous, but Bakelite 
has no smell. Ammonia is blend- 
ed with it at its making, but there 
remains no scent of it nor of its 
other ingredients. Its father and 
its mother are caustic and corro- 
sive, but Bakelite has not even a 
vestige of taste. Acids will not 
cut it; alcohol or solvents will not 
dissolve it; water, which was its 
grandparent, will not penetrate 
at. : 

“Although for countless ages 
unknown, Bakelite is now invad- 
ing almost every field of com- 
merce and manufacture, of art 
and science. Its uses are without 
number, and it is yet the young- 
est child in the chemical family of 
prodigies. Like Radio, in which 
it plays so important a part, no 
one knows yet all that it will or 
will not do. 

“Go back as far as you like. 
Hammer your way with the geol- 
ogist along the path down which 
life has traveled on the earth and 
put your finger on the remotest 
period he can name for you. That 
will be the time when Bakelite 
began. That it was not made 
known till 1907, is the rest of 
the story. e % 

“Bakelite, though it had no 
name then, had been playing ‘face 
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tag’ and ‘blind man’s buff’ with 
chemists for fifty years. It was 
no secret that carbolic acid and 
formaldehyde properly 
combined, would, by some mys- 
terious process, produce some 
kind of a resinous substance. Men 
had seen it. One after another 
they tried to harness it with some 
chemical contraption or other. 
They knew it would be service- 


cable, if they would ever find out 


what it could do and get it down 
to work. R 

“The world wanted a resin that 
would not melt, one that would 
accomplish a thousand things 
that the old ones, no matter how 
they were treated or fortified, 
wouldn’t do. So the chase 
began. Many wise men set out 
upon it. One after another, hav- 
ing barked their shins and bumped 
their heads in the _ labyrinth 
through which it had led them, 
quit and went looking for some- 
thing easier. 


Some of Bakelite’s Uses 


“The story of the struggle to 
overcome the quirks of this infusi- 
ble resin, when it finally had been 
corralled, tells as well as need be, 
how long and how discouraging 
chemistry’s quest has been for 
things which yesterday were 
hailed as marvels and today are 
the commonplaces of everyday life 
—so common, in fact, that the 
people who use them never stop 
to wonder how they are made.... 

“But aside from molding and 
laminations, innumerable uses 
have been found for Bakelite in 
its first, as well as in its inter- 
mediate forms. ‘Liquid A’ goes a 
long way. It is used in varnishes, 
for the protection and insulation 
of coils in armatures. ... It makes 
an indestructible lacquer for brass 
and other metals. As a glue, it 
anchors the bristles in brushes so 
that oil, water or any solvents 
used in paints can never joggle 
them. It invades the chemical 
laboratory where it was born, as 
a protector of metallic equipment 
against injury by acids. 


“You can, with a particular 
composition of Bakelite, make a 
billiard ball, that if dropped two 
stories will bound back one, which 
has, on test, an elasticity decid- 
edly higher than that of ivory... . 
You can mix Bakelite with graph- 
ite and make a self-lubricating 
bearing, or going to the other 
extreme, you can mix it with 
abrasives and create as good a 
grindstone as ever has been 
manufactured, 


New Uses for Every Product 


“When a few German battle- 
ships fell into English hands they 
were found to have Bakelite all 
over them. The most significant 
demonstration of German wisdom 
in this connection, was the switch- 
board of the ship’s electrical con- 
trol equipment, a thick thing, 
made of Bakelite and asbestos. It 
had had some hammering in the 
course of the discussion, but it 
didn’t shatter, and it was func- 
tioning when the fuss was over. 

“These are all big things. If 
you take a handful of molded 
bushings and plugs, that the elec- 
trical instrument makers put into 
their tiny measuring instruments, 
they will look like a handful of 
onion seed which every commuter 
knows, but each ‘seed’ is a sepa- 
rate, molded piece. Contrast them 
with the superproduct, which is 
described in the next and final 
chapter, and you may have some 
idea of the range of Bakelite.” 

It hardly seems necessary to 
point out the effectiveness of this 
for the purpose intended. New 
uses for Bakelite are uncovering 
themselves continually through 
this medium; uses which might 
not be discovered for years, or dis- 
covered at all, if the company re- 
lied upon its own imagination to 
suggest them. 

There are many concerns today 
who see that any material in- 
crease in their volume of sales 
must depend upon their reaching 
a broader market, through the de- 
velopment of new users and new 
uses. Merely increasing the pres- 
sure upon the field already cov- 
ered will not solve the problem. 
And for such concerns there is 
perhaps an idea worth adapting 
in the experience of the Bakelite 
Corporation. 
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The Price Was Too High 


(Continued from page 1102) 


The shop superintendent met 
us and took us over to look at our 
hose. It was wearing beautifully ! 
There hadn’t been a single blow 
out. I picked up the hose, took 
a knife, and cut a section right out 
of the middle. The superinten- 
dent entered a mild protest at this 
operation, but I good naturedly 
reminded him that it was my 
hose. 

I tested the hose, bent it, flexed 
it, and inspected it under a bright 
light, and it was standing up per- 
fectly. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity to go into its selling points, 
for by this time I had the interest 
of the shop superintendent at a 
high pitch. I showed him how 
our hose was wound with a “dou- 
ble-double” thread, where the 
competitive hose he had been 
using was wound “single-single.” 
When I had completed our story, 
I said, “See here, do you want this 
hose in your shop?” 

“T sure do!” 

Diplomacy again to the fore, I 
asked, “As in some factories, does 
your purchasing agent have the 
whole say about what kind of ma- 
terial is bought, or can you tell 
him what you want?” 


Diplomacy Plus 


He almost blew up with indig- 
nation at the thought. “Well, I 
should say not,” he bellowed. “I'll 
tell him what I want, and he’ll 
get it too!” 

“Would you be willing to come 
into his office and tell him what 
our hose did on this test, if I ask 
you to?” I pursued him. 

“Sure.” 

Now the scene shifts back to 
the purchasing office again. We 
exhibited our sample, showed the 
P, A. what performance it had 
given under the most difficult 
conditions encountered in the fac- 
tory, and finally got him to agree 
that the twelve cents a foot more 
didn’t seem like too much to pay 
for hose that would wear the way 
ours did. 

“It’s good hose, all right,” he 
admitted, “but we don’t need any 
now.” 

By this time I was determined 
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to sell at least one reel to the 
Hurdy Company, just for the sake 
of knowing the wedge had been 
hammered in which really opened 
the account. I didn’t know what 
to say for a minute. Then I pro- 
posed that we call in the shop 
superintendent to check up on 
what was in stock. 

“The stock’s all checked,” he 
objected. “My card file right here 
will tell what we have on hand.” 

Well, I finally got him to call 
the shop superintendent in any- 
way. 

When he came into the office 
he immediately exhibited the sam- 
ple to the purchasing agent again, 
and pointed out the more durable 
winding. “Look at this,” he said. 
“This is wound with a ‘double- 
double’ thread and our old stuff 
is wound ‘single-single’ . . .and 
he practically repeated, in his own 
way, all the sales arguments I had 
given him about our hose. 


All Objections Overcome 


When he finished what he had 
to say, I interposed, “Could you 
use some now?” 

“Well, there’s some on hand, 
but—” 

The P. A. interrupted. “Now 
listen, if I buy this, you won’t use 
up what we have of the old stuff.” 

A new argument occurred to 
me. “Why don’t you buy a reel 
of our hose anyway,” I suggested, 
“and use it for the rough places 
where the hose gets the most 
wear, and use up the old stuff on 
straight runs in other parts of the 
plant?” 

The last barrier was broken. 
The shop superintendent and the 
purchasing agent agreed. Out 
came the order blank, and Bryant 
and I left the office with our first 
order from the Hurdy Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Since that time the account has 
developed into a strong, healthy, 
profit-making piece of business, 
and our competitors, who for- 
merly had the business tied up, 
are still wondering what has 
happened. 

It’s a long slow process, some- 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work with amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 


cA NEW fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every modern 
convenience and “Servidor” service. 


RATES: 
Room, privatetoilet - - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath - 5.00 


The location is unique: 


Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, all 
at door. Finest parking space in thecity. 
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Thousands See New Ford 


(Continued from page 1120) 


made up the crowd. Five thou- 
sand two hundred eighty-five per- 
sons had been admitted during 
the first 15 minutes; at 10:30, 10,- 
000 had passed the entrances. At 
the plant 800 were admitted the 
first hour. 

Forty cars, representing five of 
the six body types, the Fordor 
sedan alone not being shown, 
were grouped in the center of the 
huge hall, which can accommo- 
date 50,000 persons at once, to- 
gether with chassis and truck 
models. Spotlights were directed 
upon, each car from several differ- 
ent angles. The hall was deco- 
rated with lattices and canopies 
of green with festoons of laurel. 
The walls were hung with yellow 
drapes and the booths represent- 
ing the 56 dealers in the Detroit 
district, which were arranged 
about the walls of the room, were 
decorated with flowers and plants. 
The Ford Band and Henry Ford’s 
Old-Fashioned Orchestra  pro- 
vided musical programs during 
.the exhibition, the music being 
carried to all parts of the hall by 
a series of amplifiers. The music 
was broadcast over one of the 
local stations. 


2,204 Orders in One Day 

The cars at Convention Hall 
were roped off so that they could 
be seen but not examined closely, 
while at the plant visitors were 
permitted to sit in them and ma- 
nipulate the steering apparatus 
and other equipment. In these 
two displays 145,000 persons saw 
the car on Friday and the dealers 
took 2,204 orders. Visitors to the 
showrooms about the city num- 
bered 15,990 and 536 orders were 
taken. Each dealer had been 
supplied with large photographic 
reproductions of each model, to- 
gether with descriptive literature. 
In the Detroit district 650,182 
people saw the cars on this first 
day of the exhibition. Orders for 
the district numbered 6,710. 

On Saturday the attendance at 
both exhibitions brought the to- 
tal for the city to nearly 250,000 
and the orders to more than 
10,000. In most cities the exhibits 
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closed on Saturday, but because 
of the crush in Detroit it was ex- 
tended to include Monday, though 
it was closed on Sunday. The at- 
tendance Monday dropped sharp- 
ly to several thousand. The 40 
cars and several trucks are being 
distributed to the dealer show- 
rooms throughout the city. 


75,000 See One Car 


A barrage of orders, such as 
dealers had never before experi- 
enced, followed the introduction 
of the new Ford in Rochester, 
New York, December 2. It was 
estimated that more than 75,000 
persons viewed the single Tudor 
sedan placed on exhibition in the 
city for six days, and dealers re- 
ported approximately 450 orders 
for various models of the new car 
received during that time. 

The Tudor sedan, finished in 
battleship gray and equipped with 
spare tire and bumpers, was ex- 
hibited in Convention Hall, con- 
veniently located in the down- 
town business district and one of 
the city’s largest auditoriums. Its 
capacity was taxed to the limit 
during the first three days of the 
exhibit, when it was estimated 
that more than 50,000 persons vis- 
ited the hall for a glimpse at the 
wonder car, so long awaited. 

The car stood in the center of 
the auditorium floor, and was en- 
closed by an ornamental fence to 
keep the crowds at a safe dis- 
tance. Frank R. Eaton and Jack 
Winne, factory representatives 
who brought the car to the city 
from Buffalo, talked themselves 
hoarse daily explaining the fea- 
tures of the new car, not only of 
the model on exhibition but of the 
other models which were picto- 
rially displayed by large posters 
hanging on the walls of the audi- 
torium. 

As a result of preparatory ad- 
vertising, the public was on edge 
for the opening day and flocked 
to Convention Hall in thousands 
on December 2, when the doors 
opened at 10 o’clock. A supply of 
20,000 prospect cards, which the 
dealers had on hand to distribute 
to the crowds, was exhausted be- 
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fore the day was out. These cards 
bore the names of the six dealers 
and offered literature on the new 
Ford to anyone signing the card 
and checking the dealer he wished 
to receive it from. No sales ap- 
peal was made on the card. 


It was estimated more than 
25,000 persons viewed the car on 
the opening day and approxi- 
mately 125 orders were taken, one 
dealer alone reporting 72. The 
newspapers, sensing a good story 
in the introduction of the car, sent 
their best feature writers to the 
exhibit to write it up from a hu- 
man interest standpoint. As a re- 
sult the car got about three col- 
umns of free publicity in the 
papers. 


For Spring Delivery 


The exhibit closed December 
7, after which dealers had not 
hoped to be allotted any of the 
new models until about February. 
The following day, however, they 
were agreeably surprised when 
word was received from Buffalo 
that six of the new models had 
been assigned to Rochester, one 
being allotted to each dealer. The 
cars were driven into the city im- 
mediately and placed on display 
in the various showrooms. Orders 
for the new cars are being taken 
subject to delivery after March 1, 
with June 1 understood as the 
more probable delivery date. 

In the San Francisco-Oakland 
district, the new Ford was intro- 
duced by means of six distinct 
lines of advertising and publicity : 

(1) The five full-page adver- 
tisements appearing on five con- 
secutive days in all the daily 
newspapers, accompanied by 
smaller “tie-up” advertisements 
apprising the public that the new 
car would be on display on Fri- 
day, December 2. In San Fran- 
cisco, this display was arranged 
in the Larkin Hall of the Civic 
Auditorium. For Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Alameda, and the East Bay 
district in general, the display 
was in the Hotel Oakland, Oak- 
land’s most noted hostelry. 

(2) The news stories, in large 
measure entirely spontaneous, 
that appeared in all the newspa- 
pers and other publications for 
many months preceding the ad- 
vent of this new Ford, doubtless 
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had more to do with the success 
of the Ford advertising campaign 
than any other factor. 

(3) The window-card displays 
and electric signs that each dealer 
featured for his own place of busi- 
ness all heralded the main display 
in the Civic Auditorium and the 
Hotel Oakland. The Ford Motor 
Company’s thirteen branches in 
San Francisco and _ eighteen 
branches in the East Bay district 
(Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 


~ and vicinity) were all active in 


displaying advance notices of the 
coming car. 


A Direct Mail Campaign 


(4) Each dealer conducted an 

active direct-by-mail campaign, 
sending letters to their lists of 
customers and to other prospects, 
including the prominent men in 
the business field. 
_ (5) The display of the new car 
itself, conducted with remarkable 
efficiency, lasted from December 
2 to December 8, inclusive. 
At the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, more than 152,000 at- 
tended; at the Hotel Oakland, 
over 87,000. (These figures ob- 
tained from the advertising de- 
partment of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, San Francisco.) At both 
centers, printed matter was dis- 
tributed by courteous attendants, 
along with able explanatory talks 
in answer to queries. 

(6) The “introduction” work is 
being continued by means of a 
new Ford installed in the win- 
dows of two of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the Bay Cities — 
the Emporium of San Francisco 
and Capwell’s of Oakland. This 
display is to last from December 
9 to and including December 15. 
This is being also supplemented 
by window-cards in the dealers’ 
windows and in the windows of 
various oil and gas company’s of- 
fices and stations. 

No statement whatever as to 
the number of new Fords ordered 
was obtainable from the Ford 
Motor Company up to Decem- 
ber 12. 


The Solidifier Corporation, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of So- 
lidon for walls, has appointed the 
George Batten Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising. 
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No Disrespect 


to Grandfathers, But--- 


y. ee generation is operating Amer- 
ican Farms. They are worldly- 
wise, national minded, and busy. Prac- 
tical farm paper editors and farm paper 
advertisers have quit talking to their 
grandfathers. They address this gener- 
ation. Farm Life is editorially geared 
to their speed, meshed with their minds, 
conserves their time, and delivers the 
kind and quality of service the farmers 
of this generation need and use. Groups 
served by other farm papers are impor- 
tant. But your business needs the ap- 
proval and the patronage of the Farm 
Life group of more than a million farm 
families who read Farm Life because 
they like it. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


¢c Advertising «Manager 


arm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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H. C. Turrie 
President, Hush-A-Phone Corp., 
New York City 

BELIEVE very much in the 

business philosophy empha- 
sized by President Coolidge in his 
recent message to Congress, 
namely: that with confidence in 
ourselves, confidence in our busi- 
ness methods, and confidence in 
the resources and soundness of 
business generally in our country, 
that there is no reason why we 
should not look forward to an in- 
definite continuance of prosperity. 


H. R. HENDERSON 
President, The Absorbene Mfg. Co., 
. St. Louis, Mo. 


I HAVE every reason to believe 
that business in my line will 
be as good as ever, if not better, 
in 1928, and I am not going to 
reduce my sales-effort; in fact, I 
may put on more salesmen next 
year. 


EK. E. Bain 


* Sales Manager, Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
Chicago 
W. LOOK forward to favor- 
able conditions throughout 
1928 and we are arriving at our 
sales quotas accordingly. As a 
matter of fact, we never recognize 
the possibility of anything but 
increases. Our men and manufac- 
turing departments are keyed to 
that end, and while disappoint- 
ments come from sections of the 
country where local conditions 
are unusually bad, as in the case 
of Florida and the flood districts 
of New England and the South, 
we continue to hold up reasonable 
increases as the standard of 
achievement. 


M. R. Hunter 
President, Hunter Machinery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

E BELIEVE that the con- 

struction industry for 1928 
will enjoy an even better year 
than 1927, at least in the territory 
we cover which is Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Outside of public work 
construction and public utility 
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The Sales Task for 1928 


(Continued from page 1100) 


work, the building construction 
of the investing public has been 
off considerably, both in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan for 1927, but 
from the work on hand in the 
architects’ offices, we look for- 
ward to a good year for 1928. 


B. J. RoTHWELL 
President, Bay State Milling Co., 
Boston 

E EXPECT to maintain this 
year’s volume in all terri- 
tories and to increase it in some. 


J. E. ANDREsS 


President, Barnes Drill Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

E SHALL not let down our 

efforts in the least on our 
sales quotas for 1928. In fact, we 
are going to expand our efforts and 
determinations by an increased 
sales force and by several other 
plans, including direct represen- 
tation in weak fields and by fur- 
ther promoting our very exten- 
sive business. 

We see no reason now why 
1928 should not be equal to or 
larger than either 1926 or 1927. 
We may add that the year about 
to close will be slightly ahead of 
1926, which was the largest year 
in our history. 


C. H. Van PELT 
Sales Manager, The Cincinnati Ball Crank 
Co., Cincinnati 

NASMUCH as one of the im- 

portant divisions of our busi- 
ness is serving the automotive in- 
dustry, we expect 1928 will show 
a substantial increase over 1927 
levels. This will be the result of 
increased car sales which we be- 
lieve will follow the introduction 
of the new Ford. 


Ernest B. SLADE 
President, Beaver Machine & Tool Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

E WOULD say that we 
found business worse during 
the current year, than it was dur- 
ing 1925-26. In a general sense, we 
believe the presidential election 


has been discounted, credit re- 
mains plentiful and commodity 
prices have stiffened. The latter is 
usually a harbinger of better busi- 
ness conditions, and we therefore 
look forward to good business in 
1928. Then again the keen compe- 
tition and foolish price cutting has 
eliminated some of the undesirable 
element in most manufacturing 
industries, which also should im- 
prove general conditions. 


L. J. STEFFEN 

Sales Manager, Hough Shade Corporation, 
Janesville, Wis. 

O SIR, we do not expect to 
lower any sales quotas in 
1928. We are going to maintain 
our quotas, and in some points, 
increase them over 1927 quotas. 
Our products are sold largely to 
the owners of new buildings. The 
building business generally has 
dropped off considerably. We will 
therefore, in 1928, devote more 
time to closely concentrated sales 

work on older buildings. 
Incidentally, in spite of the 
slump which has been expe- 
rienced in some industries during 
the past six months, we will wind 
up this year with an increase of 
3714 per cent over the correspond- 

ing six months last year. 


H. L. Everest 


General Sales Manager, 
The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut 
I BELIEVE 1928 will prove a 
good year for those who con- 
duct their business in an aggres- 
sive manner. It is naturally im- 
possible to make any definite 
forecast but barring unforeseen 
contingencies I believe business 
as a whole will run very much 
along the same lines as has been 
enjoyed in 1927, 


We are operating today on a 
readjusted level of business and 
if one will eliminate from his 
mind the high and low points 
which were due to the war and 
its aftermath, he will, I think, 
be able to form a much more 
comprehensive and _ reassuring 
view of general conditions. 
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There is nothing that I can see 
which would indicate any bulge, 
on the other hand general busi- 
ness conditions are apparently on 
a solid basis and those concerns 
who have eliminated waste in 
sales and manufacture should be 
able to make a very satisfactory 
showing. 


1928 APPROPRIATIONS 
SHOW INCREASES 


EMBERS of the Association 

of National Advertisers, in 
reply to a questionnaire sent out 
recently by the headquarters of- 
fice of that organization, answered 
in a vein which gives every rea- 
son to believe that advertising 
appropriations generally for 1928 
will exceed those of 1927 by no 
inconsiderable figure. 

Of the ninety-six companies, 
39, or 40.65 per cent, expect in- 
creases in appropriations; 39, or 
40.65 per cent, expect the same 
appropriations; 5, or 5.20 per 
cent expect decreases, while 13, 
or 13.5 per cent, have not et 
reached a decision. 

The reporting members were 
divided as follows: 12 wearing 
apparel accessory manufacturers; 
18 drug and specialty manufac- 
turers; 10 foodstuffs manufac- 
turers; 20 household article man- 
ufacturers; 16 building material 
manufacturers; 6 motor and ac- 
cessory manufacturers, and 14 
general manufacturers. 

The survey was made just at 
the time when the big magazines 
had closed their January issues. 
The fact that thirteen advertisers 
were not able then to tell what 
their appropriations were to be 
might be taken to indicate that 
they would be decreased. How- 
ever, even if all thirteen of them 
reported negatively, it would still 
mean that 81.3 per cent of those 
reporting expect appropriations 
either to exceed or equal those of 
last year, and such a situation is 
not at all likely. 

Nine women’s apparel acces- 
sories manufacturers, seven of the 
ten food products advertisers, 
eight household manufacturers, 
two building material advertisers 
and most of the industrial adver- 
tisers represent where the biggest 
increases are taking place. 
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To Increase Our Sales Profitably 
We First Gained a Knowledge of Our Market 


By ARTHUR T. FREER 
Sales Manager, \llinois Refrigerator Company 


UR phenomenal increase of 
750% during the first 
month of our present fiscal year 
was due to the ground work that 
was laid during the year previous. 
We decided over a year ago to 
have a market survey made, to 
see if we were really directing 
our sales efforts at the most stra- 
tegic points. We wanted to know 
not only where more sales could 
be made—but where sales could 
be made more profitably. 

We decided to reduce the num- 
ber of cities in which we were 
selling, if necessary, and to con- 
centrate our efforts — both sell- 
ing and re-selling —in the trad- 
ing areas that offered the great- 
est sales potentialities. 

After a very thorough inven- 
tory of markets and a close an- 
alysis of our own sales ledgers, 
we decided to concentrate our 
sales in 1081 trading centers. 
This meant some salesmen’s ter- 
ritories would be cut, others in- 
creased. 

Naturally, we expected some 
dissension. In order to over- 
come this, we presented the en- 
tire problem and our solution of 


it, to our men at our salesmeet- 
ing last July. We told them how 
we arrived at our figures — how 
we analyzed the population, the 
wealth, the standards of living, 
and the accessibility of distribu- 
tors in each community. How, 
with this information in hand, 
we set a quota on each market, 
for each month. Our men, almost 
without exception, saw the fair- 
ness of the proposition, and went 
back on the job with a new en- 
thusiasm. We had given each of 
them a new vision of the sales 
possibilities of his particular 
market. 


The results are being written 
in our ledgers in black ink. 


* * * 


Have you absolute sales control? Our 
sales analysis system is ihe result of 
fifteen years of specializing in prod- 
ucts that go into a home. No one, we 
believe, has covered this market more 
thoroughly. We have been over it 
time and again. 


To many: manufacturers our plan 
of concentrated sales effort has led to 
greater sales volume and increased 
profits. This plan is part of the extra 
service we offer our clients. We will 
be glad to show this analysis to any 
interested manufacturer. 


R-E-SANDMEYER:&:CO 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


VEL 


SALES ANALYSIS 


ISING 


MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Encourage your office staff Many times letters are 
s sen t - 
fo tortie BETTER LETTERS Sameeet cn aerate 


company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 


ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, ¢ ogether with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DECEM SE ER 26, 2999 
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Books 
of Business 


Hundreds of orders 


Merchandise not in stock but 7 ™en’s made-to- 


“carried” in catalogs and other 
books of business is sold in 
tremendous volume each year. 


The better the book the easier 
it is to sell the merchandise. 
And the quality of a business 
book begins with the cover. 


: vy 


measure clothes are 
written up each day 
from the contents 
of this catalog and 
style book of The 
Richman Brothers 
Co., Cleveland. The 
economical Burk- 
Art »srocess cover of 
the book is as dur- 
able as it is good 
looking. 


y 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC. 
| Larned at Second 


Burkhardt Building Detroit, Mich. 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 
and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 


PLANNING THE SALES 
CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 1142) 


these types of conventions or 
meetings. Every sales manager 
has different talent. Speaking for 
myself I have always felt that if 
I traveled over different terri- 
tories and called small meetings 
of salesmen with their own dis- 
trict superintendents, that I ac- 
complished a lot more than I did 
to call the men together in a gen- 
eral convention. 


I believe that I’d be willing to 
hold a national convention about 
as often as once in three years. 
I’d like to hold district or terri- 
torial conventions not less than 
once a year. I’d like to hold meet- 
ings of smaller groups, compris- 
ing single territories, as often as 
two to four times a year. I am 
inclined to think that a program 
of this sort would obtain much 
better results than to call all the 
men in to one place once a year. 

Conventions, meetings and con- 


ferences for salesmen, as carried 


on by the sales department, are 
just other examples of the sales 
department undertaking to carry 
a little more responsibility than 
they carried years ago. 


THE PRICE WAS TOO 
HIGH 


(Continued from page 1161) 


times, the building up of the sale 
of a quality product against low- 
er-priced materials which have a 
strong foothold in the market. 
When working with industrial 
prospects, it is often a problem of 
selling from two to half a dozen 
or more men, all the way from the 
executive offices to the shops, and 
at the same time meeting diplo- 
matically and tactfully, all the 
delicate problems of personal re- 
lationship that may exist among 
them. But there’s this satisfac- 
tion: the man who finally gets his 
quality product established in 
such a market does not have to 
fear the competition of dozens of 
concerns whose only argument is 
price. In the industrial field, per- 
formance outruns every other 
consideration. The salesman’s job 
is to prove that performance, and 
then price will take care of itself. 
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How To BECOME AN ADVERTISING MAN. 
By Norman Lewis. (The Ronald Press 
Company, New York City.) 

In this book, which is just off the press, 
Mr. Lewis has filled nearly 200 pages 
with sharp pictures of real value to the 
youth who looks upon advertising merely 
as a “good game” to get into. But while 
the book is essentially for the beginner, as 
its name implies, it goes along the various 
paths the beginner must traverse before 
he arrives at the forked roads where so 
many men make their fatal mistakes, fill- 
ing the classified columns with that mean- 
ing phrase, “formerly of.” 

The book has a stimulating effect and 
it is not only the tyro who will find it 
interesting, but those who have traveled 
the thorny paths of all phases of adver- 
tising. They will no doubt wish that they 
had encountered a book like this a few 
years ago, that would have helped to 
clearly show them the inevitable disap- 
pointments as well as the inevitable re- 
wards that lie in an advertising career. 

Mr. Lewis is well qualified to write a 
book of this kind, having taught advertis- 
ing four years in the evening classes of 
a well-known university, and occupied 
the chair as president of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club. He is now vice-president 
of the Chappelow Advertising Company. 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK: 1926. VoLUME I. 
Issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1927. 

In previous years the “Commerce Year- 
book,” has included information on both 
foreign countries and the United States 
in one volume. This year, however, the 
department saw fit to issue the information 
in two volumes—Volume I, domestic and 
Volume 2, foreign. Volume 1 contains 
detailed information on production, trade, 
transportation, construction, banking, fi- 
nance, and general business conditions in 
the U. S. The statistical information on 
such commodities as gasoline, coal, ce- 
ment, glass, lumber, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural products, automotive products, 
textiles, etc., will be found invaluable in 
the making of an analysis of the market. 
Numerous charts, tables and graphs are 
included. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $1 each. 


BOSTON AND THE PARKER House. By James 
W. Spring. Privately printed by the J. R. 
Whipple Corporation, Boston, 1927. 
James W. Spring gives an entertaining 

account of the early days of the city of 

Boston and incidentally of that famous old 

hostelry, the Parker House, which is now 
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housed in a new and up-to-date building, 
and dispenses hospitality to the modern 
generation. Old menus and a “bill of fare” 
having prices of individual items listed at 
37% and 12¥4 cents, and particularly the 
old wine list will whet the appetites of 
the readers, 


FINANCING AUTOMOBILE SALES BY THE 
TimE-PAYMENT PLAN. By William A. 
Grimes. Published by A. W. Shaw 
Company, 1927. Price, $2. 

The important part that financing plays 
in the present-day methods of selling on 
the installment plan makes this book vast- 
ly important to those interested in this 
particular angle of sales methods. This 
study of the methods of financing auto- 
mobile sales was awarded the first prize 
for monographs in the field of Business 
Development and the Modern Trust Com- 
pany, offered in 1926 by the Chicago 
Trust Company. A history of the auto- 
mobile industry and the part the time- 
payment plan played in that history, is 
included in this study as well as outlines 
of various plans, their administration and 
operation, the Ford idea, and other phases 
of selling automobiles on installments. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY — PROCEDURE 
AND Practice. By Floyd Y. Keeler and 
Albert E. Haase. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, 1927. Price, $6. 

This book is definitely concerned with 
the problems of operating an advertising 
agency, and everything pertaining to agency 
organization and routine matters is thor- 
oughly discussed by the authors. Office 
layout and overhead, legal phases of ad- 
vertising agency practice, collecting mar- 
keting data, production operation, space 
buying and other divisions are so de- 
scribed as to give the agency director a 
means of comparison for his own agency 
activities. The text is well illustrated with 
forms and charts. 


ESSENTIALS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By 
Simon Litman, Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1927. Price, $3.50. 
This is the second revised and enlarged 

edition of Professor Litman’s well-known 

work on international trade and contains 
added chapters dealing with Fundamentals 
in the Theory of International Trade, 

Progress and Tendencies in World Trade, 

Exporting of Raw Materials and Crude 

Foodstuffs, and Importing Agencies and 

Methods. The chapter on Foreign Invest- 

ments has been mostly rewritten and other 

changes have been made throughout the 
book to bring it up to date. 


Baby Cartoons 


Like other babies, are 
very important in their 
field. Ours receive the 
same care that we give 
to our full grown car- 
toons— famous in 

advertising world. 


\ Ourcatalogshowshun- 


dreds of them. The one 
used here is No. 407. 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


55 E. Wacker Dept. S, Chicago 


Sample Cases 


Every size, style, and kind—in stock 
or made to order. Knickerbocker 
quality is unsurpassed. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right’ Sample Cases—Since 1900 


225-235 N. Clinton St. CHICAGO y 


Our productwill help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Brooklyn 


Cincinnati Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


COVERS THE 

G@Taxi Weekly ‘wxore can 
INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab 
individual, fleet and company operators. 
Issued Mondays. 
National Edition, ready January 1, 1928, goes 
to 4,000 fleet and company operators through- 
out the U. S. Issued Wednesdays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street, New York City 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc. 
not.an agency 
Can put you in touch with 
THE RIGHT 
for any worthwhile position. 
80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 


DECEMBER aaa, 2°93 2? 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Pheto-Print Corporation 

42 BROADWAY MAIDEN LANE 

Hanover 899 John 697 j 
scenic itmant isaac alas 
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LENDING A HAND TO 
THE AGENCY 
(Continued from page 1108) 


lot more of the “eye-witness” ring 
to it. This Willys-Knight adver- 
tisement is illustrated with nine 
photographs of Martin Johnson’s 
African expedition. The headline 
says, “Martin Johnson Adds a 
Thrilling New Chapter to the 
World Wide Endorsement of 
Willys-Knight Stamina.” And 
there is a letter from Martin him- 
self, which says more than a thou- 
sand words of bragg ing, such as 
we usually find in car advertising. 
Mr. Johnson’s letter says: 

“The sturdy dependability of 
the cars saved the lives of Mrs. 
Johnson and myself when, driven 
by John Wilhausen, they traveled 
thirty-five miles through dense 
jungles, trackless bamboo thickets 

up Mt. Kenya. I never 
would have believed the trip pos- 
sible had I not seen the car 
make it.” 

After reading this letter, seeing 
the pictures, and reading other 
facts presented in the advertise- 
ment, it seems that the average 
reader might well believe that at 
least one Willys-Knight car is 
sturdy and dependable. And it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the reader will have at least a 
sneaking suspicion that all cars 
made by the factory which turned 
out this one are sturdy and de- 
pendable. 

Compare the Johnson letter and 
the rest of the Willys-Knight ad- 
vertisement with the following 
paragraph from another automo- 
bile advertisement in the same 
paper. This one says, in part: 

“feel that bullet-quick getaway 

—that quiei, silky flow of 

Niagara-like power — that un- 

wavering acceleration up the 

steepest hills—that instant 
obedience to either throttle or 
brakes.” 

More swivel-chair stuff! Which 
is the best selling argument? 
Which car would you buy, other 
things being equal? The one 
which was offered by a salesman 
who told you the Martin John- 
son story, showed you his letter, 
and the African hunt pictures, or 
the one who prattled on about the 
silky flow of Niagara-like power? 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


MANAGEMENT, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR FOR MONTHLY MAG- 
azine going to producers and users of printing 
for sales purposes. Must have had experience in 
preparing and selling campaigns of printed mat- 
ter and understand the printer’s problems. Edi- 
torial experience essential. State age, background 
and starting salary needed. J. C. Aspley, Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
19238, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months, 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to consumer 
sales, straight commission basis. Full or part 
time. Restricted territories. Want only ambitious 
workers who can earn large commissions. Write 
nearest office. The Workman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago; 110 E. 42nd 
St., New York; Arcade Bldg., Atlanta. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with five years’ selling and advertising experi- 
ence, both wholesale and retail, desires position 
in advertising or sales department of manufac- 
turer. Best of references. Address Box M-1215, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER OR GENERAL MANA- 
ger: Have taken two large industries and placed 
on profitable basis by reducing expenses and 
increasing sales. Intimately familiar with Hard- 
ware Jobbers, Department Stores, Syndicate and 
Chain Stores in U. S. and Canada. Personally 
known to most of them. Full knowledge of 
factory management, accounting and office meth- 
ods altho greater experience in Sales. Total years 
of experience sixteen. Now thirty-three years of 
age. Willing to act as Sales Manager or Gen- 
eral Manager. If your business needs increase in 
sales or reduction in overhead, I can help you. 
Employed now at salary $10,000. Box M-1122. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


A SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
20 years’ experience seeks new opportunity. Suc- 
cessful record. A constructive thinker, with 
initiative, is prepared to assume complete charge 
of sales, and promotional work, for a manufac- 
turer of a quality product. Clientele embraces 
Hardware, Furnaces, Plumbing and Heating, 
and Sheet Metal Trades in the Central West. 
Christian. Married. References, including 
Bank, upon request. Address Box M-1214, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 14 
years of experience in selecting and developing 
salesmen—thorough knowledge of sales promo- 
tion and merchandising methods—is available 
for immediate connection. Excellent references 
gladly furnished. Address Box M-1030, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 15 YEARS’ 
desk and field experience in selecting and train- 
ing salesmen, available January 1. Especially 
qualified to manage a branch sales office. Have 
a real sales record in the field. Address Box 
M-1220, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Co. 1127 
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The Most Searching Survey 
Ever Made of 


MEDIUM 
The of . 
Advertsing Greater || @ Major Market 
Yardstick New York 


HE CHARTS reproduced on 

this page present in brief form 

the results of a survey made by 
New York University to determine 
the newspaper reading habits of the 
city’s population. As a basis for this 
survey the city was divided into three 
expenditure groups as follows: 


LOW 
To 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 
6.0% or 79,821 61.8% or 807,266 32.7% or 481,207 
families Annual families Annual families Annual 
Expenditures: Expenditures: Expenditures: 
Range....$7,500 Range.._.$3,000 Range_...$3,000 
and up to $7,560 and less 


This survey, with its accompanying 
Marketing Map, are the most helpful 
and authoritative documents ever 
issued for the purpose of bringing 
about a better understanding of 
America’s greatest retail market. 


6.0% of the city’s families spend 17% of its 
outlay in the HIGH group; 61.3% of the 
families spend 66.5% of the outlay in the 
MEDIUM group and 32.7% of the families 
spend 16.5% of the outlay in the LOW group. 


How THE MORNING 
WORLD is Distributed 


SEE 


How THE EVENING 
WORLD is Distributed 


How THE SUNDAY 
WORLD is Distributed 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 


7.7% of THE MORNING 
WORLD’S circulation falls in the 
HIGH grovy; 67.8% in the ME- 
DIUM group, and 24.5% in the 
LOW group. 


HIGH MEDIUM LOW 


7.1% of THE SUNDAY WORLD’S 
circulation falls in the HIGH 
greup; 68.2% in the MEDIUM 
gruup, and 24.7% in the LOW 


group. 


Showing how 8.3% of THE EVE- 
NING WORLD’S circulation falls 
in the HIGH group, 66.7% in the 
MEDIUM group and 25% in the 
LOW group. 


Write for “A Study of the New York Market” on Your Business Stationery 


Che 


TRIBUNE BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1927, by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicagy, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 


@ year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. 


Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


is read by 9,020 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 


of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy — 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


CbAY RECORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 


Machinery and equipment 


Purchases . . . 25,000,000 
Coal - «© « « « 40,000,000 
Gas ig ree ame ee: 6,500,000 
ae ee ae ee eee 4,500,000 
Electric Power 5,500,000 
Clay a o* 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials 20,000,000 
Other Materials . 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for — 
BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 
SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we 


will be glad to help you de- 
velop it along reasonable lines 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B.C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 
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For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

The first of a series of studies on the 
use of color, a potent new sales and 
advertising force, introduces some of its 
advantages and limitations, both in the 
production of merchandise itself and in 
advertising. Page 1109. This series is 
written by the head of a famous adver- 
tising agency. 


According to Roy W. Johnson, some 
form of compulsory obedience is necessary 
to compel advertisers to tell the truth in 
their copy, so that the public will not 
condemn all advertisers by their lack of 
faith in a few. On page 1105, Mr. John- 
son gives several reasons why he thinks 
an organization should be formed to con- 
trol the situation by maintaining a Na- 
tional Board of Review which would pass 
on all advertising offered for publication. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY RELATIONS 

“When Sales Managers Lend a Hand 
to the Advertising Agency,” it makes a 
world of difference in the quality of copy 
turned out, as is illustrated in an article 
on page 1107 by Eugene Whitmore. Just 
plain truth, he says, written in the lan- 
guage of the prospect and bristling with 
facts, will make swivel-chair bunk take a 
back seat. 


Direct MAIL 

The Bakelite Corporation expanded its 
market by uncovering new uses for its 
product. An 80-page booklet entitled, “The 
Story of Bakelite,” told the history of the 
product and its many uses in an interest- 
ing manner. It was distributed to pros- 
pects and customers with the result that 
many found they could use Bakelite where 
they had not considered it before. Page 
je —_ 


DISTRIBUTION 

The second article on Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and the eleventh of the series by the 
Dartnell investigator in his check-up on 
the distribution of advertised products in 
several representative cities, will be found 
on page 1132. In this issue he shows the 
results of an analysis of the hardware, 
radio, and automotive equipment fields. 


EXPORTS 

Many companies which desire to get 
started in exporting but are not quite sure 
how to go about it, will glean some help- 
ful information from the article on page 
1103, written by a well-known export man- 
ager. He defines the advantages and dis- 
advantages of building and keeping ex- 
port business. 


MarKET ANALYSIS 
Even though a summary of the year’s 
sales figures shows this year’s sales $100,- 
000 over last year’s, it is meaningless un- 
less interpreted in the light of more detailed 
sales accomplishment, according to Walter 
Wyman and Henry Morse, who give 
methods for an analysis of these figures 
on page 1129. In this article it is shown 
that sales costs and future profits are fully 
as important as an analysis of figures by 

items and territories. 
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MARKETS 
A building report just published by the 
Building Age and National Builder shows 
that the fund for new and reconstruction 
building amounts to $7,000,000,000 for 
1928 and suggests where to concentrate 
sales. Page 1125. 


SALESMANSHIP 

A salesman of pneumatic hose was un- 
able to break into one of the biggest ac- 
counts in his territory because his price 
was 12 cents a foot higher than that of 
the competitor who was getting the busi- 
ness. Assisted by his sales manager, how- 
ever, he began a systematic campaign to 
capture this account. How he did it, the 
various steps involved, the tact and pa- 
tience required, are told by his sales man- 
ager in an article, “The Price Was Too 
High,” on page 1101. 


SALES MEETINGS 

“How We Detect the Blind Spots in the 
Salesman’s Knowledge of His Product” is 
the title of an article on page 1115 by 
C. A. Netzhammer, sales manager of The 
Northwestern Furniture Company. He tells 
of the vastly improved field tactics re- 
sulting when school-room study methods 
are employed. Every man is requested to 
present his solution to a weekly problem 
before the sales meeting. Because of this 
method the salesmen strive a great deal 
harder for the correct answers. 


SALES PoLicy 
How an Eastern sales manager sells his 
men the idea of quality as the only sound 
foundation for the building of future sales 
and profits is told on page 1121, in “What 
We Tell a Salesman Who Wants the 
Price Cut.” 


SALES QUOTAS 

As a service to those companies whose 
quotas for 1928 either have not yet been 
set or are still subject to revision, SALES 
MANAGEMENT studied the quota plans of 
fifty representative concerns, whose analy- 
sis of business conditions for the coming 
year appear in the leading article in this 
issue. Forty-three, or 86 per cent, of these 
companies are increasing their 1928 quota, 
five are maintaining 1927 levels, while 
only two see fit to reduce their quotas. The 
factors responsible for this big percentage 
of increases might likewise be applied to 
the quota problems of other companies. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 

The men on the cover of this issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, A. H. Stringe and 
D. A. Beeler, president and sales manager, 
respectively, of the Commercial Furniture 
Company, are responsible for a plan which 
has educated dealers’ salesmen as nothing 
has ever done before. The basis of their 
training program was a series of five les- 
sons, one a week for five weeks, and at the 
conclusion a “test” or “examination” which 
performed the two-fold service of making 
salesmen want to study the course and 
enabling the company to check up accu- 
rately on the results. Page 1113. 
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—place Birmingham at the doorstep of the world! 
Products of her mills, mines and factories find ample 
outlet to the Gulf through Birmingport, on the War- 
rior River, only 17 miles distant. This river route, 
419 miles in length, is served by commodious, .all- 
steel barges. Truly Birmingham is an inland port 
city! And too, the nine trunk railroads bring 93 
passenger trains into “the Pittsburgh. of the South” 
each day. Sixty points of physical connection offer 
facilities for interchange of cars. Because of these 
unexcelled transportation schedules, Birmingham’s 
annual tonnage is more than three times as great 
as the entire cotton crop of the South.—All of which 
proves that Birmingham is one of the most fertile 
and fastest growing markets in America. Cover it— 
and most of Alabama—through 


Che Birmingham News 


Tne Soutw'’s GacatesT Newsparca 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


J. C. HARRIS, Jr., Atlanta 
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Though They Call It Tonawanda 


T THE western end of the great Barge Canal is Buffalo. What if they do call it Tonawanda? Only 
an imaginary line divides it from the real city. You never can guess where the taxes stop. It is a 
continuous Delaware Avenue from Buffalo City Hall to beyond the banks oi the Barge Canal. Bustling 
industries, beautiful homes, busy stores line the way. High speed street cars, buses in an endless pro- 
cession, and inter-city steam trains carry these people to the Main Street of Buffalo where they liberally 
purchase the wares offered by Buffalo department stores. Fleet trucks and hundreds of newsboys place 
THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS in practically every home in Tonawanda. When you consider 
that THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS covers Greater or Metropolitan Buffalo fully 85 per cent., 
what better field is open to the national advertiser? In Metropolitan 


Buffalo is the market he seeks. In its splendid stores distribution problems ‘Sicineiesiiian, Gaited 
are solved. And the message goes over in THE BUFFALO EVENING |, ee ne 
pulation figures from the “100,000 
NEWS. Group of American Newspapers” 
News 
Families Circulation 
Buffalo ...... 125,392 101,424 
COVER THE GREAT METROPOLITAN BUFFALO MARKET: WITH THE + nnd tee see pod 
Lancaster ..... 1,693 1,092 
Depew i. 0 ses 1,452 535 
East Aurora ... 1,151 1,073 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS _ [S288 8 
Hamburg ..... 1,072 1,125 
EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher pon soe — 9.508 1.278 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives No. Tonawanda, 
Tonawanda, 
GRAYBAR BUILDING WATERMAN BUILDING TRIBUNE TOWER ATLANTIC BUILDING —— tees — = 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sticert heck ... 978 538 
Tete Bulle. 145111 116,668 
e ° e itan Buffalo .. . : 
Average Daily Circulation, November, 1927 ---153,417 cine tein Semin’ Hentns 
— 
ae 
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THE RICHMOND NEWS LEADER is the nearly unanimous choice of local 


advertisers as the medium for their advertising. 


THE RICHMOND NEWS LEADER is the home paper—going into prac- 
tically every home in Richmond and trading area every afternoon except 
Sunday. (Only three other newspapers in the United States have as intensive 
coverage of their area as The Richmond News Leader. ) 


550,000 PEOPLE comprising Richmond proper and Richmond’s immediate 
trading area read The Richmond News Leader daily—and buy through its 
pages. . 

THE CIRCULATION FIGURES AND ADVERTISING LINEAGE of The 
Richmond News Leader are FACTS—not surmise or propaganda. 


The Richmond News Leader is Virginia’s Greatest Newspaper— 
Greatest in— 
CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
READER INTEREST AND CONFIDENCE 


What more — or better — can you do than advertise your 
products to Richmond through The Richmond News Leader? 


National Representatives: 

g KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
A Graybar Bldg. Waterman Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Tribune Tower 
iy New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
e J. B. KEOUGH, Atlanta, Ga. 

r 


Che Richmond 
NEWS LEADER 


“ON NEWS LEADER SQUARE”, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Covers Richmond Like a Roof 
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punt 


paaeget 


NewOrleans 


E manufacturer and distributor who 
[wien ore ° | heads the 


acks his certain knowledge of economic 
stability and productiveness in the South , h 

with an aggressive sales policy in his best out ern 

” 


Southern market is he whose sales volume will li 
grow at a gratifying rate and whose profits ist ail 


will increase in a most pleasing progression eS 
throughout the coming year. 

Such growth, when nurtured by the South’s 

greatest advertising medium, is rooted deeply 


in the friendly soil of constantly increasing 
prestige. 


* OK 


The majority of national advertisers in the 
New Orleans market, well aware of 1928's 
necessity of more sales at less cost per sale are 
massing their driving power in the one great 
medium of the New Orleans market, The 


Times-Picayune. —e Daily Circulation 92,157 
rae a ; Sunday 128,689 
In service, in principle and in character The 
: ; ; Member 100,000 Group of 
Times-Picayune stands among the leaders in American Cities, Inc. 
the entire American market. Constructive, Member Associated Press 
conservative, impartial—it has built a domi- Representatives: 
. CoNE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, 
nance through confidence seldom paralleled in INC. 
any market and unquestioned in its own re- _ Pacific Coast Representatives: 
. R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
sponsive field. 


Che Cimes-Pi icaunune 


E =/\C_IN NEW ORLEANS JJ 
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ROM Portland, Maine to Portland, 
Oregon, department stores and other 
retailers are using Good Housekeeping’s 
advertising guaranty as a drawing card in 


_ window displays, newspaper advertising 


and other forms of sales promotion. We 
show here one display made a few weeks 
ago by the McCabe Dry Goods Com- 
pany of Rock Island, Illinois. 


If the local merchant can attach so much 
significance to Good Housekeeping in his 
restricted territory, what must the influ- 
ence of this magazine be in the nation- 
wide market of the advertiser? In every 
trading area Good Housekeeping reaches 


This (onfidence “Becomes Your Good Will 


an effective proportion of families whose 
buying power, discrimination and stand- 
ards of living make them excellent pros- 
pects for quality merchandise. 


Good Housekeeping gives its readers 
complete buying protection.- The con- 
fidence they have in its advertising pages 
becomes the good-will of your product 
when you advertise here. 


Turn to Good Housekeeping’s index to 
guaranteed advertisements—-page 6 in 
every issue—and you will see that the ma- 
jority of successful advertisers to women 
advertise their goods in this magazine. 


(GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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31% eain 
| the 


first eleven months* of 1927 


Delineator 


showed an increase in advertis- 
ing lineage of 31% compared 
with the corresponding months 
of the previous year...This is 
a greater gain than any other 
woman’s magazine (of large cir- 
culation) showed...whether fig- 
cured either in percentage or in 
actual number of lines or pages 


Mi. A 


*Eleven months are 
used because all the 
figures in compari- 
—s< son with other mag- rT 
SS azines are not avail- — 


in 
able for the full year 
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If you will forget 
everything save facts— 


‘ACTS undeniably form the only 
accurate measurement by which 
may be judged the value of any news 
paper as an advertising medium. What 
you think about a newspaper cannot be 
proved sound in the face of contrary 
facts. If you will study the evening 
newspaper situation in Chicago as. ac- 
tual facts reveal it, you will agree that 
as a matter of cold business the Evening 
American must be considered first be- 
cause it is first. Facts undistorted by 


personal opinion prove it beyond legiti- 


mate dispute. 


551,266 


Daily Average Circulation 
for November— the foremost fact 


cSuprem 
Chicago! 


Me r + aa i 
: om ee c ; 


mc city. and suburban 
— in Zone7-— in total ~ 


mit 

Pit: ne 
; > 
4, > 


(* local — in want- ads) 
in national — in total~ 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD‘S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


